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THE THIRD PARTY 
AND THE NEGRO 


HE success of the third party movement again hinges upon 

the attitude of the Negroes and those cooperating with them 

to democratize the nation. Whether or not there is to be a 
real effort to effect and perpetuate a new political organization to do 
for the country what the two parties now in operation have failed 
to do is still a mystery. Many persons are inquiring of the third 
party promoters exactly what their plans are. If the present move- 
ment is an effort to wreak personal vengeance of one public man 
upon another as Theodore Roosevelt endeavored to do in 1912, 
serious minded Negroes will hardly manifest a deep interest in the 
new political undertaking. If it is to be a continuous fight through- 
out the years, whether or not success is achieved this fall, the call 
to action will have a stronger appeal. 

As the situation now stands, a former cabinet officer, ousted from 
the President’s official family because of disagreement with his chief 
on the present foreign policy, is endeavoring to defeat the adminis- 
tration in the coming election. This aggrieved statesman is a great 
liberal, long known as the advocate of equality and justice for all 
men including the despised and rejected Negroes. He now calls 
upon those thus befriended by him to come to his assistance in thus 
changing the administration to assure peace with foreign nations 
and to achieve prosperity at home by securing equality and justice 
for all men. 

The appeal of the leader of the third party movement to Negroes 
has been weakened somewhat by the stand taken by the President 
in advocating the implementing of the liberal program recently rec- 
ommended by the Civil Rights Committee which he appointed to 
investigate the denial of civil rights in the country and to report on 
the means to be employed to remedy these defects wherein this na- 
tion fails to measure up to the standard of a democracy. His message 
to Congress urging that this entire social, economic and political pro- 
gram be enacted as the law of the United States is the most liberal 
document penned by a chief executive of the nation since the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln. It seems probable, 
moreover, that despite the menacing protests registered against such 
liberal action by the militant representatives of the Lower South, 
the present Congress, now dominated by a Republican majority in 
both houses, will enact the necessary legislation to carry out this 
proposed reform. 


Here rises, however, the question as to the sincerity of the pro- 
ponents of the new legislation. Many are now saying that the Presi- 
dent is not sincere and that his aim is merely to swing to his support 


the large Negro vote in the doubtful states. The Republicans, now 
(Continued on page 143) 
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THE CUNEY FAMILY 


HE Cuneys were of mixed 
breed origin. They had Ne- 


gro and Indian blood from 
their mother, Adeline Stuart, who 
was born not long before or after 
1825. Her mother, Hester Neale 
Stuart, born about 1800, was of 
Potomac Indian, Caueasian and 
Negro blood, and was a slave in 
the Neale family of Centerville 
and Alexandria, Va. Adeline Stu- 
art was a woman of medium height 
and slender build, of olive com- 
plexion, straight black hair and 
dark eyes. Her features were de- 
cidedly Caucasian. From _ their 
father’s side the Cuneys had Cau- 
easian blood from the Swiss fam- 
ily of Cuneys who settled early in 
Virginia along with the Archinard 
family. With the opening up of 
Louisiana after the purchase by 
the United States in 1803 the Cu- 
neys moved into that territory and 
settled in the Rapides Parish. 


There party feeling ran high when 


the Whigs, developing from the na- 
tionalistic wing of the Democratic 
party, became pitted against the 
States’ Rights wing of that affilia- 
tion. A feud developed between 
families thus arrayed and duels 


JOSEPH CUNEY 


By C. G. Woopson 


followed. Colonel Philip W. Cuney, 
an ardent Whig partisan, there- 
fore, moved on with his slaves into 
Texas and settled in Waller Coun- 
ty. In 1853 the Cuneys moved to 
Houston. One of these slaves was 
the attractive Adeline Stuart who 
bore Philip eight children whom he 
eventually set free. The children 
reaching maturity were Nelson, 
Joseph, Norris Wright, Jenny 
Laura, and Henry Ernest. Nelson, 
Joseph and Norris Wright were 
sent to the Wylie Street School in 
Pittsburgh where, under George B. 
Vashon, they were to be prepared 
for Oberlin, but the outbreak of 
the Civil War in 1861 frustrated 
this plan. 

Upset in his educational career 
by the Civil War, Joseph Cuney 
entered the Union army as a mem- 
ber of the 63rd Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers and saw service on various 
fronts. Norris Wright Cuney later 
left school in Pittsburgh and 
worked on boats on the Ohio and 
Mississippi plying between New Or- 
leans and St. Louis and Cincinnati. 
He thereby made the acquaintance 
of Colonel James Lewis and P. B. 
S. Pinchback. At the close of the 
Civil War Norris Wright Cuney 
returned to Texas and settled at 
Galveston. He entered seriously 
upon his effort of self-education. 
studying the best literature and 
reading law in order to be pre- 
pared for the service required bv 
the belated freedmen. N. Wright 
Cunev came near losing his life in 
1867. When working as volunteer 
nurse during the epidemic of vel- 
low fever he contracted the disease, 
but he contrived to recover. About 
this time Joseph-Cuneyv returned 
to Texas and, with the exception of 
his sister Jennie. who had been 
sent to Manheim in Baden. Ger- 
many to attend Madame Nichol’s 
Institute for Young Ladies. the 
Cuneys were all settled in Galves- 
ton. 

N. Wright Cuney’s brother, Jo- 
seph, became a teacher and a law- 
ver. He served for some time as 


a clerk in the customs house in Gal. 
veston and functioned as a clerk 
in Washington, D. C. He had two 
sons, Joseph, who died before 
reaching maturity, and Charles 
Sumner Cuney who is still living. 
The latter was educated at Wilber- 
force University, completed the 
law course at Howard, served for 
a number of years as a clerk in the 
United States Civil Service, but re- 
signed in protest against the segre- 
gation of Negroes under John Skel- 
ton Williams, the comptroller of 
the treasury during the adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson. 
Charles S. Cuney entered there- 
after upon the practice of law and 
engaged in business in which he 
has prospered. Today he stands 
out as one of the most prominent 
and highly respected citizens of 
the District of Columbia. 

Nelson Cuney, another brother, 
followed the mechanical pursuit of 
a painter and house decorator. He 
married and settled in Galveston, 
where he had a number of children 
who have since made an impression 
upon the public in various ways. 
His son, Norris W. Cuney, IT, was 
educated in Galveston, Texas, and 
in the Howard University Law 
Sehool. He later entered the serv- 


CHARLES S. CUNEY 
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ice of the Federal Government 
where he functioned until his 
death. He left two sons, Norris W. 
Cuney, III, now a teacher at the 
Armstrong High School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and William Waring 
Cuney, who is a student of voice, 
now doing special work in this 
field at Columbia University. Rich- 
ard, another son of Nelson Cuney, 
was graduated in law, and was pre- 
paring to practice but died in 
the Galveston flood along with his 
mother and grandmother in 1900. 
Daisy Cuney, the daughter of Nel- 
son Cuney, married Frank Byron 
who served for a number of years 
as clerk of the Naval Committee 
of the United States Congress. Mae 
Cuney, another daughter, crossed 
over to the white race as did her 
aunt Jenny and aunt Laura. 
Henry Ernest Cuney, a brother 
of N. Wright Cuney and of Nelson 
Cuney, entered politics in which 
he succeeded for a few years, but 
passed from the scene early in life. 


In 1871 Norris Wright Cuney 
married Adeline Dowdie, the hand- 
some daughter of a mulatto slave 
woman and a white planter of 
Woodville, Mississippi, who moved 
to Texas in 1864. She was only 
sixteen but by that time had made 
ample preparation for teaching. 
She had a beautiful soprano voice 
and sang publicly to aid worthy 
causes. She was of great assistance 
to her husband as he launched 
upon his political career to secure 
for Negroes the facilities of educa- 
tion and the right to participate 
in the government. He became one 
of the school directors of Galveston 
in 1871 and did much to advance 
public education in that city. 
Throughout these years he fought 
without ceasing, in season and out 
of season, for the establishment of 
the State School for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind for Negroes and 
labored likewise for a Negro 
Branch of the University of Texas. 
He was one of the advocates of 
what became the Prairie View 
State College in 1879. He was like- 
wise interested in opening avenues 
for Negro labor. In 1883 he organ- 
ized a unit of Negroes as longshore- 


NELSON CUNEY 


men, supplied them with tools, and 
broke the ban on Negroes as long- 
shoremen in spite of the menace of 
strikers and mobs that declared 
that they would dispose of Cuney 
unceremoniously. 

N. Wright Cuney’s main contri- 
bution, however, was in politics. 
He was not a politician in the sense 
of one seeking personal aggrandize- 
ment. When he was in position to 
say the last word on patronage in 
Texas someone working in opposi- 
tion to Mrs. Morrow, the postmaster 
at Abilene, asked Cuney to use his 


= : - . 


NORRIS WRIGHT CUNEY, II 
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influence to dislodge her. Cuney 
refused, saying: ‘‘The lady who is 
postmaster there is the daughter 
of a man whose services in behalf 
of Texas are historical, and not 
only will I refuse to aid anyone to 
supersede the daughter of General 
Sam Houston, but I will file a pro- 
test with the department against 
her removal.’’ 

Cuney labored unrelentingly to 
advance the Negro in the enjoy- 
ment of his civie rights and never 
sought to profit personally by any 
political victory thus achieved. He 
became the controlling spirit of the 
Republican party in Texas by 1884 
in spite of some defeats and many 
eruel attacks, and his influence 
was not overcome until he had to 
succumb to the assault of the Lily 
White element that played into 
Mark Hanna’s hands when he 
bought up the Southern delegations 
to nominate William McKinley in 
1896. Norris Wright Cuney was 
not for sale regardless of the 
amounts made available for the 
rotten boroughs. He stood to the 
end for principle and saw his dele- 
gation unseated. 

Because of his aggressive leader- 
ship Cuney evoked so much bitter 
opposition that he could never be 
elected to high office. He was a 
candidate for the State legislature 
several times but always met de- 
feat. Yet he was doubtless the most 
influential person of African blood 
ever to live in Texas. Although 
not in office he dictated to the in- 
eumbents what should be done. 
While unable to secure election as 
Mayor of Galveston, he dictated the 
policy of the successful candidate. 
The only political positions of con- 
sequence which he attained, how- 
ever, were sergeant at arms of the 
State Legislature, inspector of cus- 
toms, and collector of the port of 
Galveston. He figured conspicu- 
ously in the national Republican 
conventions in control of the dele- 
gates from Texas, but his defeat 
in 1896 and the death of his wife a 
little earlier combined to break 
him down, and he died in 1898. 

N. Wright Cuney’s success was 
due mainly to the fact that in his 
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relations with members of both 
races he demonstrated that he was 
a man of honor and unquestioned 
loyalty to what he considered to be 
right. He enjoyed, therefore, the 
respect of the best citizens of both 
races, even that of those who op- 
posed him in politics throughout 
his eareer. He arrayed himself 
eternally against that faction of 
the Republican Party which, dur- 
ing the 80’s and 90’s, endeavored 
to bring that party to the point of 
abandoning the struggle for hu- 
man rights. The leaders of this af- 
filiation had in mind to concentrate 
on the protection of the moneyed 
interests which since that time has 
dominated the Republican Party 
and resulted in its temporary elimi- 
nation from control of the Federal 
Government. Because of Cuney’s 
high character and recognized man- 
hood, the inereasing restrictions 
upon the egress and regress of Ne- 
groes in Texas were never enforced 
against him and his family. Dur- 
ing his life he had entree to the 
best the city of Galveston could 
afford. Wherever he went and be- 
came known, he was always re- 
spected as a gentleman of high ecul- 
ture and lofty purpose. 

Norris Wright Cuney had two 
children who became well known. 
His son Lloyd Garrison Cuney, 
educated at Tillotson College, mar- 
ried and settled in Washington as 


MAUD CUNEY HARE 


NORRIS WRIGHT CUNEY 


a clerk in the United States Civil 
Service and thus functioned until 
his retirement. He became a deeply 
religious man and was conspicuous 
in all movements projected by the 
Congregationalists with whom he 
was affiliated. He had no offspring. 

Norris Wright Cuney’s daugh- 
ter, Maud Cuney Hare, became 
the most famous of this branch of 
the family. She was thoroughly 
educated and attained prominence 
as a remarkably talented woman of 
diversified activities in the musical 
field. In the introduction to her 
outstanding work, Clarence Cam- 
eron White said of her: 


ADELINA DOWDIE CUNEY 
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**Mrs. Hare is a pianist, lecturer 
and writer whose devotion to the 
highest ideals of her art has com- 
pelled admiration. She was born 


in Galveston, Texas, February 16, 


1874, and was graduated from the 
Central High School of that city. 
Her musical education was re- 
ceived at the New England Conser- 
vatory in Boston and later under 
private instructors among whom 
were Emil Ludwig, a pupil of Ru- 
benstein, and Edwin Klahre, a pu- 
pil of Liszt. Following the com- 
pletion of her work under these 
masters, she became director of 
music at the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind Institute, of Texas, and at 
Prairie View State College in the 
same State. In 1906 she returned 
to Boston where she married Wil- 
liam P. Hare of an old and well- 
known Boston family, and made 
her home there. She died there 
February 13, 1936. 

‘““As a concert- and lecturer- 
pianist Mrs. Hare travelled widely 
and as a folklorist she collected 
songs from far off beaten paths in 
Mexico, the Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and Cuba. She was the first 
to collect and bring to the attention 
of the American concert public the 
beauties of New Orleans Creole 
Musie as attested by her Creole 
Songs, published by Carl Fischer 
and Company of New York City. 

(Continued on page 143) 
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CHARLES SUMNER 


Not many excellent portraits of Sumner have been preserved, and only a few monuments have been erected to do him honor. 
Greater Boston has several, but they are not imposing. With the exception of a number of Negro high schools named for him, few 
other places thus revere his memory. When Sumner met the challenge of the fire-eating defenders of slavery Tory Boston turned its 
back on him. Even the late Edward Channing, a Harvard professor of history, lecturing to one of his classes, referred facetiously to 
Sumner as a “great man,” and then added, “I think that we could have done without some of our ‘great men.’” 
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BARBARISM AT THE CAPITOL 


NE day Daniel Webster re- 
() minded his young successor 

Charles Sumner of the im- 
portance of looking on the other 
side—a shield that was gold on one 
side might at least be silver on the 
other. Sumner replied, ‘‘There is 
no other side.’ 

Sumner’s mother was Miss Re- 
lief Jacob (or Jacobs), a name in 
which one can distinguish at once 
the mixture of Hebrew and Pu- 
ritan. He belonged, in fact, to a 
Christianized Jewish family.” It is 
easy to recognize the Hebrew ele- 
ment in Sumner’s character: the 
inflexibility of purpose, the abso- 
lute self devotion and even pro- 
phetic forecast. Sumner was an 
old Hebrew prophet in the guise 
of an American statesman. 

All his speeches in Congress, all 
his lectures on the platform had a 
single theme: Liberty is national, 
Slavery is sectional; Liberty must 


be established, Slavery must be de- 
stroyed. Limitations like the banks 
to a river increase the strength of 
the current for the mill wheel. 
Sumner’s concentration made his 
enemies call him a narrow man 


and a fanatic. But Paul was 
narrow when he said: ‘‘This one 
thing I do.’’ Luther was narrow 
when he nailed his theses to the 
door of the church in Wittenberg. 


Sumner never aspired to the 
presidency. That lingering mal- 
ady, which victimized Clay, Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Seward, Chase, 
Sherman, and Blaine, never at- 
tacked Sumner. He who probably 
read more than any other five Sen- 
ators together objected to being in 
the Senate because it interfered 
with his reading. He treated his 
mind as a reservoir and into it he 


*Professor Sherwin is connected with 
the City College of New York. 

1Newell D. Hillis, The Battle of Prin- 
ciples, New York, 1912, p. 104. 

2John 8S. Barry, A Historical Sketch 
of the Town of Hanover, Boston, 1853, 
pp. 319-335. Nicholas Jacob (or Jacobs) 
migrated from England to America in 
1633. 


By Oscar SHERWIN* 


steadily pumped learning of every 
kind. 

In May of 1856 he made the most 
remarkable effort of his career— 
his speech on ‘‘The Crime Against 
Kansas.’’ Two days before deliv- 
ering the speech, he wrote to Theo- 
dore Parker that he would “pro- 
nounce the most thorough philippic 
ever uttered in a legislative body.’”* 
It was prepared with great care, 
but the smell of the lamp spoiled 
its eloquence. One of the most 
striking passages was so close an 
imitation of Demosthenes’ great 
orations that Sumner was charged 
with plagiarism. The speech was 
crowded with quotations in Latin, 
French, and Italian, quotations 
from poets, ancient and modern, 
Virgil, Ovid, Milton, Lowell. Prec- 
edents were sought in the history 
of the ancient Egyptians, from the 
Druids, from Northern mythology. 
Some illustrations were drawn 
from the battlefields of Marathon, 
Crécy, Agincourt, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the Spanish In- 
quisition, the cannibals of the Fiji 
Islands, and the diabolical atroc- 
ities of the Thugs and Assassins. 
Occasionally we catch a glimpse of 
a hero—of Miltiades, William Tell, 
Milton—but the prominent charac- 
ters we see stalking across the 
stage were those of the worst mon- 
sters and fiends of history and 
fable — Mephistopheles, Cataline, 
Verres, with Satan at the head of 
the procession. 

Nothing was attributed to the 
heat of debate, for every word in 
the speech was carefully selected, 
weighed, and measured in Sum- 
ner’s study. The Scriptures were 
ransacked for words, not of peace, 
but of wrath, and then the whole 
was saturated with vitriol. For 
example he described the pro- 
slavery men of Kansas as ‘‘mur- 
derous robbers from Missouri, hire- 
lings picked from the drunken 
spew and vomit of an uneasy civil- 


3Daniel Wait Howe, Political History 
of Secession, New York, 1914, p. 265. 


ization, having the forms of men,” 
and ‘‘leashed together by secret 
signs and lodges” in order to ‘‘re- 
new the incredible atrocities of the 
Assassins and the Thugs—with the 
more deadly bowie knife for the 
dagger of the Assassin, and the 
more deadly revolver for the noose 
of the Thug.’”* 

The bitterness of Sumner’s vitu- 
peration offset its reasoning. It 
lacked what Carlyle calls ‘‘the vir- 
tue to produce belief.’’ The most 
irritating parts of the speech were 
those in reference to Senator But- 
ler of South Carolina and to Sen- 
ator Douglas, all the more irritat- 
ing as Senator Butler was not pres- 
ent in the Senate at the time the 
speech was delivered. Comparing 
Butler and Douglas with Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, Sum- 


ner said: 


“The Senator from South Carolina 
has read many books of chivalry, and 
believes himself a chivalrous knight 
with sentiments of honor and courage. 
Of course he has chosen a mistress to 
whom he has made his vows, and who, 
though ugly to others, is always love- 
ly to him—though polluted in the sight 
of the world, is chaste in his sight—I 
mean the harlot, Slavery. For her, 
his tongue is always profuse in words. 
Let her be impeached in character, or 
any proposition made to shut her out 
from the extension of her wantonness 
and... the frenzy of Don Quixote in 
behalf of his wench, Dulcinea de] To- 
boso, is all surpassed... . If the slave 
states cannot enjoy what, in mockery 
of the great fathers of the Republie, 
he misnames equality under the Con- 
stitution—in other words, the full pow- 
er in the national territories to compel 
fellow men to unpaid toil, to separate 
husband and wife, and to sell little 
children at the auction b'o-k—then, 
sir, the chivalric senator will conduct 
the State of South Carolina ont of the 
Union! Heroie knight! Exalted sen- 
ator! A second Moses come for a sec- 
ond exodus !”’5 


The speech infuriated the pro- 
slavery members of the South. De- 


4Ibid., p. 266; Congressional Globe, 
34th Congress, Ist Session, Appendix, 
XXV, 534. 

5Ibid., 34th Congress, 1st Session, Ap- 
pendix, XXV, 530; Howe, op. cit., pp. 
266-267. : 
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nunciations of slavery had been 
heard before from Chase, Seward, 
and others, but never had there 
been heard in the Senate a speech 
so full of gall and wormwood as 
that of Sumner. It occupied two 
days, May 19th and 20th. When it 
was concluded, the gathering storm 
burst forth. Douglas and Sumner 
each lost his temper and resorted to 
offensive personalities befitting a 
barroom brawl, unbecoming in Sen- 
atorial debate. ‘‘Is it his object to 
provoke some of us to kick him as 
we would.a dog in the street, that 
he may get sympathy upon the just 
chastisement?’’ asked Douglas.® 
He charged that Sumner’s speech 
was made up of old pieces like a 
Yankee bed-quilt and sneered at 
the classical quotations by saying: 
‘We have had another dish of the 
classics served up—classic allu- 
sions, each one only distinguished 
from its lasciviousness and obscen- 
ity—each one drawn from those 
portions of the classics which all 
decent professors in respectable col- 
leges caused to be suppressed as un- 
fit for decent young men to read. 
Sir, I cannot repeat the words. I 
should be condemned as unworthy 
of entering decent society, if I re- 
peated those obscene, vulgar terms 
which have been used at least a 
hundred times in that speech. It 
seems that his studies of the clas- 
sics have all been in those haunts 
where ladies cannot go, and where 
gentlemen never read _ Latin.’’ 
Sumner’s remarks, Douglas said, 
were not made in the heat of de- 
bate. On the contrary, Douglas 
charged, “It happens to be well 
known it has been the subject of 
conversation for weeks that the 
Senator from Massachusetts had 
his speech written, printed, com- 
mitted to memory, practised every 
night before the glass with a Negro 
boy to hold the candle and watch 
the gestures, and annoying the 
boarders in the adjoining rooms 
until they were forced to quit the 
house! (Laughter.) It was rumored 
that he read part of it to friends, 
and they repeated in all the saloons 


®8Congressional Globe, 34th Congress, 
Ist Session, Appendix, XXV, 545. 


and places of amusement in the 
city what he was going to say. The 
libels, the gross insults which we 
have heard today have been conned 
over, written with cool, deliberate 
malignity upon men who differ 
from him—for that is their of- 
fence... .”7 

To Douglas’s personalities Sum- 
ner retorted as follows: ‘‘Sir, this 
is the Senate of the United States, 
an important body under the Con- 
stitution, with great powers. Its 
members are justly supposed from 
age to be above the gusts of vul- 
garity. They are supposed to have 
something of wisdom and some- 
thing of that candor which is the 
handmaid of wisdom. Let the Sen- 
ator bear these things in mind, and 
let him remember hereafter that 
the bowie knife and bludgeon are 
not proper emblems of senatorial 
debate. Let him remember that the 
swagger of Bob Acres und the fe- 
rocity of the Malay cannot add dig- 
nity to this body. The Senator 
has gone on to infuse into his 
speech the venom sweltering for 
months, aye for years, and he has 
alleged facts that are entirely with- 
out foundation in order to heap 
upon me some personal obloquy. 
I will not go into the details which 
have flowed out so naturally from 
his tongue. I only brand them to 
his face as false. I say also to that 
Senator, and I wish him to bear it 
in mind, that no person with the 
upright form of man can be al- 
lowed—( Hesitation. ) 

Douglas—‘‘Say it.’’ 

Sumner—‘‘T will say it—no per- 
son with the upright form of man 
ean be allowed, without violation 
of all decency, to switch out from 
his tongue the perpetual stench of 
offensive personality. Sir, that is 
not a proper weapon of debate, at 
least, on this floor. The noisome 
squat, and nameless animal, to 
which I now refer, is not a proper 
model for an American Senator. 
Will the Senator from Illinois take 
notice ?’’ 

Douglas—‘‘I will—and __ there- 
fore will not imitate you, sir.’’ 

TIbid., 34th Congress, 1st Session, Ap- 
pendix, XXV, 544-545; Howe, cp. cit., 
pp. 26 
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Sumner—‘‘I did not hear the 
Senator.’’ 

Douglas—‘‘I said if that be the 
ease, I would certainly never imi- 
tate you in that capacity, recogniz- 
ing the force of the illustration.” 

Sumner—“ Mr. President, again 
the Senator has switched his tongue, 
and again he fills the Senate with 


_its offensive odor.’’® 


On Thursday, May 22, two days 
after the delivery of his speech, 
the Senate adjourned early, but 
Sumner remained writing letters. 
While he was thus engaged, with 
his legs stretched out under his 
desk which was firmly serewed to 
the floor, Preston 8S. Brooks, a son 
of Senator Butler’s cousin and a 
representative from South Caro- 
lina, came up and said: ‘‘Mr. Sum- 
ner.’’ Sumner looked up and saw 
a tall, dark-faced stranger, who 
without giving his name, said: ‘‘I 
have read your speech over twice 
carefully. It is a libel on South 
Carolina and Mr. Butler who is a 
relative of mine’’—then without 
completing his sentence, struck 
Sumner a blow on the head with a 
heavy gutta percha cane. The 
Senator half stunned and blinded 
by the unexpected attack, struggled 
to rise and free himself from his 
desk. The blows still continued, 
but the desk held him, till in the 
agony of his struggles he wrenched 
it from its fastenings and stag- 
gered towards his assailant. A re- 
porter of the New York Times 
rushed to Sumner’s assistance, but 
Representative Lawrence Keitt who 
had accompanied Brooks in order 
to render him any necessary assist- 
ance, thrust himself forward say- 
ing, ‘‘Let them alone, God damn 
you,’’ and threatened those who at- 
tempted to interfere. Brooks 
grabbed Sumner by the collar and 
continued to rain blow after blow 
upon his head as hard and fast as 
he could until Sumner sank pros- 
trate and bleeding at his feet and 
the cane was broken to pieces. A 
number of persons gathered around 
erying, ‘‘Don’t interfere! Go it, 


8Congressional Globe, 34th Congress, 
lst Session, Appendix, XXV, 547. 
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Brooks! :Give the damned Aboli- 
tionist hell!’”® 

Shortly afterwards Sumner still 
stunned, his head and face covered 
with blood, was rescued from his 
assailant and taken from the Sen- 
ate chamber. 

In the course of proceedings in 
the Senate, Senator Wilson of Mas- 
sachusetts asserted: ‘‘Mr. Sumner 
was stricken down on this floor by 
a brutal, murderous, and cowardly 
assault.’’ Senator Butler impulsive- 
ly cried out, ‘‘You are a liar.’’ 
Shortly afterwards Brooks sent 
Wilson a challenge. Wilson de- 
clined the challenge saying, “I have 
always regarded dueling as the lin- 
gering relic of a barbarous civiliza- 
tion, which the law of the country 
has branded as a crime.”’ 

Senator Slidell of Louisiana 
stated that he and others who were 
in the anteroom of the Senate 
heard of the beating of Sumner 
but that ‘‘we heard this remark 
without any particular emotion. 
For my own part I confess I felt 
none.’’ Senator Toombs of Georgia 
stated: ‘‘As for rendering Mr. 
Sumner any assistance, I did not 
do it. As to what was said, some 
gentleman present condemned it 
in Mr. Brooks. I stated to him or 
to some of my friends, probably, 
that I approved it. That is my 
opinion.’’!® 

An effort was made in the House 
to expel Brooks. He was censured 
but the necessary two-thirds vote 
for expulsion could not be secured. 
Brooks resigned on July 14, 1856, 
but before doing so made an elab- 
orate explanation in the House. ‘‘I 
went to work very deliberately, as 
I am charged—and this is admitted 
—and speculated somewhat as to 
whether I should employ a horse- 
whip or a cowhide, but knowing 
that the senator was my superior in 
strength, it occurred to me that he 
might wrest it from my hand, and 
then—for I never attempt any- 


®Moorfield Storey, Charles Sumner, 
Boston and New York, 1900, pp. 145- 
146; Howe, op. cit., p. 271; George H. 
Haynes, Charles Sumner, Phila., 1909, p. 
204. 

10Howe, op. cit., pp. 271-272; Congres- 
sional Globe, 34th Congress, 1st Session, 
Part 2, pp. 1304, 1305, 1306. 


thing-I-do not perform—I might 
have been compelled to do that 
which I would have regretted the 
balance of my natural life.’’ Later 
Brooks referred to one gentleman 
from Massachusetts who had de- 
nounced the assault: ‘‘In my coun- 
try the cock that crows and won’t 
fight is despised by the hens and 
even by the pullets, who know a 
thing or two instinctively.’’ (Great 
laughter.) ?? 

Brooks was at once triumphantly 
reelected by his South Carolina 
constituents with only six votes 
against him, and on August 1 he 
again took his seat in the House. 

In the House the most vigorous 
speech made in denunciation of the 
assault was that of Anson W. Bur- 
lingame of Massachusetts. ‘‘On the 
22nd day of May when the Senate 
and the House had clothed them- 
selves in mourning for a brother 
fallen in the battle of life in the 
distant state of Missouri, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts sat in the 
silence of the Senate Chamber en- 
gaged in the employments apper- 
taining to his office when a mem- 
ber of the House who had taken 
an oath to sustain the Constitution, 
stole into the Senate, that place 
which had hitherto been held sacred 
against violence, and smote him as 
Cain smote his brother.’’ 

Keitt (in his seat). ‘‘That is 
false.’’ 

Burlingame. “I will not bandy 
epithets with the gentleman. I am 
responsible for my own language. 
Doubtless he is responsible for 
his.’’ 

Keitt. ‘‘I am.’’ 

Burlingame. ‘‘I shall stand by 
mine. One blow was enough, but 
it did not satiate the wrath of that 
spirit which had pursued him 
through two days... . Sir, the act 
was brief, and my comments on it 
shall be brief too. I denounce it 
in the name of the Constitution it 
violated. I denounce it in the name 
of the sovereignty of Massachusetts 
which was stricken down by the 
blow. I denounce it in the name 
of humanity. I denounce it in the 


11Jbid., 34th Congress, 1st Session, 
July 14, 1856, Appendix, XXV, 831-833. 
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hame of civilization: which it out- 
raged. I denounce it in the name 
of that. fair play which: bullies and 
prize fighters respect. What! strike 
a man when he is pinioned—when 
he cannot respond to.a blow! Call 
you that chivalry ?’’!* 

On account of these words 
Brooks sent a challenge to Bur- 
lingame. Upon several occasions 
before this, challenges had been 
given by the South to the North, 
which had been declined by the 
recipients and thereby the challeng- 
ers without incurring any danger 
had achieved some notoriety among 
their constituents. But much to 
the surprise of Breoks, Burlingame 
promptly accepted, selected a sec- 
ond, and as he had a right to name 
the terms under the code of duel- 
ing, fixed them as follows: ‘‘ Weap- 
ons, rifles; distance, 20 paces; 
place, District of Columbia ; time of 
meeting, the next morning.” 

The place of meeting was after- 
wards changed by Burlingame’s 
second to Canada, but Brooks de- 
clined to accept the terms on the 
pretense that it would be danger- 
ous for him to travel through the 
North in order to reach Canada, 
and so the duel did not come off. 

The whole South applauded the 
attack on Sumner, gloated over it, 
extolled it as the highest exhibition 
of chivalry. Everywhere, in the 
public press, in legislative halls, in 
public meetings Brooks was hailed 
as a hero. Canes were voted to 
Brooks inscribed: ‘‘ Hit him again 
—Use knockdown arguments.’’ One 
cane was presented by students 
of the University of Virginia, suit- 
ably inscribed, and bearing upon 
it ‘‘a device of the human head 
badly cracked and broken.’’!* 

‘*Sumner and his friends,’’ wrote 
the hotblooded Governor Wise of 
Virginia, “lie like people with 
brains already soft... . Such skulk- 
ing poltroonery would hurt a man 
anywhere that the institution of 
slavery exalts masters to a pride of 
genteel manhood. At first I re- 


12Congressional Globe, 34th Congress, 
1st Session, Speech of June 21, 1856, 
Appendix, XXV, 656. 

13Howe, op. cit., pp. 273-275. 

14 Tbid., p. 275. 
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gretted the caning; now I am glad 
of %.°™ 

Still more insulting was the com- 
ment of the Richmond Enquirer— 
‘*We consider the act good in con- 
ception, better in execution, and 
best of all in consequence. The 
vulgar abolitionists in the Senate 
are getting above themselves. They 
have grown saucy, and dare to be 
impudent to gentlemen! Now, they 
are a low, mean, scurvy set, with 
some little book learning, but as 
utterly devoid of the spirit of hon- 
or as a pack of eurs. ... The truth 
is, they have been suffered to run 
too long without collars. They must 
be lashed into submission. Sum- 
ner, in particular, ought to have 
nine-and-thirty early every morn- 
ing. He is a great strapping fel- 
low, and could stand the cowhide 
beautifully. Brooks frightened 
him, and at the first blow of the 
eane, he bellowed like a bull calf. 
There is this blackguard Wilson, 
an ignorant Natick cobbler, swag- 
gering in excess of muscle, and 
absolutely dying for a beating. 
Will not somebody take him in 
hand? Hale is another huge, red- 
faced, sweating scoundrel, whom 
some gentleman should kick and 
cuff until he abates something of 
his impudent talk. These men are 
perpetually abusing the people and 
representatives of the South for 
tyrants, robbers, ruffians, adulter- 
ers, and what not. Shall we stand 
af... 

Brooks, however, before his 
death, which occurred in the fol- 
lowing January, confessed to a 
friend that he was sick of being 
regarded as the representative of 
bullies and disgusted at receiving 
testimonials of their esteem. 

Sumner, though silenced, was 
eloquent in a new and more effec- 
tive way. Half a million copies of 
The Crime Against Kansas were 
printed and circulated. 

The assault shocked and angered 
the entire North. The titles of ar- 
ticles and editorials are suggestive: 
*‘Blood in the Senate”—‘‘ Brutal 
and Cowardly Assault upon 

15Theodore C. Smith, Parties and Slav- 


ery, New York, 1906, p. 158. 
16Howe, op. cit., pp. 275-276. 


Charles Sumner’’—‘‘Another Out- 
rage upon Massachusetts’’—‘‘A 
Border Ruffian in the Senate’’— 
‘‘The Last Argument of Slavery” 
—“Barbarism at the Capitol’’— 
‘‘Shame! Shame!’”!? 


The shock of the assault was felt 
even across the Atlantic and moved 
the London Morning Star to de- 
nounce it as ‘‘without parallel in 
the annals of civilized communi- 
ties.’ ‘‘That outrage,’’ said Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, ‘‘is no 
proof of brutal manners or low 
morality in America; it is the first 
blow in a civil war.’’!* 


The legislature of Massachusetts 
adopted a series of resolutions in 
which the assault was denounced 
as one ‘‘which no _ provocation 
could justify, brutal and cowardly 
in itself, a gross breach of parlia- 
mentary privilege, a ruthless at- 
tack upon the liberty of speech, an 
outrage of the decencies of civilized 
life, and an indignity to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.’’!® 


‘Sumner Indignation Meetings’’ 
were held at Tremont Temple and 
at Faneuil Hall. “Where are we?’’ 
asked Wendell Phillips. ‘‘Just 
where we were twenty years ago, 
battling for the liberty of speech 
on the Senate floor. Once we had 
no men there to speak. Now, the 
men are brave enough, but speak 
at the risk of assassination.’’”° 


Three days later, at a meeting 
of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Convention, Phillips continued his 
attack. 


“There are but two words to be ut- 
tered at our meeting today—one is 
‘Kansas,’ the other, ‘Sumner.’ . . 

“Tf Massachusetts chooses to walk 
on her downward way, we can be hon- 
est men at least; we can live and die 
rebellious slaves at least. We can at 
least perpetuate a protest. If Massa- 
chusetts stands the events of this week, 
there is nothing she will not stand. 
You may take Bunker Hill down stone 
by stone—you may throw even the 
Daily Advertiser into the dock—you 
may sell slaves in State Street, if 
Massachusetts can submit to what is 
done today. ... 


17Charles Sumner, His Complete Works, 
Boston, 1900, V, 257. 

18Haynes, op. cit., p. 214. 

19Howe, op. cit., pp. 276-277. 

20Liberator, May 30, 1856 (XXVI:22). 
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“In years gone by, we never had 
men at Washington brave and true 
enough to speak the truth; now we 
have got the men there, but they speak 
at their risk. That is the Union! South 
Carolina says to us practically, ‘Send 
me Everett—a moon that reflects my- 
self. (Cheers.) Send me Webster that 
crawls at the dictate of some South- 
ern caucus. (Cheers and hisses.) 

“We have dropped down to the level 
of a ruffian civilization. I would have 
had all Massachusetts aghast at this 
outrage. Aged, venerable men, con- 
servative by wealth and position, say: 
‘We must send men to Congress who 
can fight; no matter for their princi- 
ples, if they can fight.” What a satire 
on the freest government in the 
world !””21 


On November 3 Sumner re- 
turned to Boston. Crowds in the 
streets greeted him, and the au- 
thorities weleomed him in the name 
of the Bay State. But the windows 
of every house in the élite quarter 
of Beacon Street through which he 
passed, except those of Prescott 
and Samuel Appleton, had their 
blinds closed to show their indiffer- 
ence and contempt.”? 


Sumner’s injuries were“serious. 
Despite them he made two attempts 
to resume his place in the Senate. 
Wendell Phillips exhorted him: 


“T have talked with men of all par- 
ties (on your case there is but one 
party worth naming), and without a 
dissentient voice they deplore your 
anxiety to return this session to Wash- 
ington. . . . I know you can make 
speeches worth dying for, but let me 
tell you just now, to the nation’s heart 
your empty chair can make a more 
fervent appeal than even you... .I 
conjure you as you love freedom save 
yourself... . Don’t dream of resigna- 
tion—that must not ever come into 
your thoughts.”23 

Sumner found himself unable to 
remain. Yet when his term ex- 
pired, he was almost unanimously 
elected. For years his desk was va- 
cant. Massachusetts insisted that 
his empty seat should proclaim to 
the world her abhorrence of bar- 
barism that betakes itself to clubs 
and murder. 

(Continued on page 143) 

21Tbid., June 6, 1856 (XXVI:23). 

22Wendell Phillips, ‘‘Charles Sum- 
ner,’’ Johnson’s New Universal Cyclope- 
dia. New York, 1881, IV, 656. 

23Manuscript Letters, August 13, 1856, 


June 2, 1858 (Sumner Collection, Har- 
vard College Library). 
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CHARLES SUMNER DROPS A FEW COINS IN THE HANDS OF A POOR NEGRO CHILD 


Here Sumner is shown as touched by human kindness. He be'ieved that the rich and privileged classes could take care of them- 
selves. He felt that his mission was to help the poor and oppressed —those in chains who could not help themselves. Up to his time the 
custom had been for statesmen to serve only those that have and t> hold in subordination those that have not. Sumner became very 
unpopular, therefore, when he chose to plead the cause of the man far down. Such action, it was feared would lead the man far down 
to aspire to the position of the man higher up, and many contended that there was not sufficient room at the top for everybody. 
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SUMNER’S TRAGEDY 


I. 


HE tragedy of Charles Sum- 

ner is a double one. There 

was, first, the tragedy of his 
own life, of which he was acutely 
conscious. 

The first glimpse we get of him 
on life’s stage is as an exuberant 
youth, full of lofty ambitions and 
a great zest for life. He was in 
some respects a queer sort, but in- 
finitely appealing. He was utterly 
humorless, as Dana, Holmes and 
others were to observe, in the sense 
that he had little subtlety and no 
irony ; yet he had a great geniality 
and friendliness that made it im- 
possible not to like him. He was 
naive and artless, so that he was 
destined to fail, as he himself came 
to realize, in the rough-and-tumble 
of legal practice; yet he had an 
astonishing ability to store up facts 
in his prodigious memory, so that 
he soon came to know more law 
than any man his age. He was 
full of a passionate idealism, yet 
not quite certain how he was to 
apply it; a lover of literature, the 
friend of Longfellow and others of 
the young New England artists of 
the ‘‘flowering,’’ yet quite without 
creative talent himself; a youth of 
infinite socialibility, yet in some 
ways painfully shy, and never at 
home socially except on the plane 
of the intellect. The young Sum- 
ner is an intriguing figure, espe- 
cially when compared with the old- 
er one so familiar as statesman in 
the dramas of Civil War and Re- 
eonstruction. He was, as a youth, 
modest and open-minded, affable 
and enthusiastic, full of great am- 
bitions and, as nearly as we may 
judge, as near to unselfish idealism 
as mere mortal can get. He lent 
his enormous energy and his en- 
eyclopedic mind to almost every 
project of reform then abroad in 
that age of philanthropy, laboring 
for his friends Horace Mann and 


*Mr. Stromberg is connected with the 
Department of History of the University 
of Maryland. 
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Samuel Howe with particular zeal. 
But he had trouble in finding his 
own career. 


He was most obviously fitted to 
apply his great legal knowledge as 
editor or teacher or perhaps judge; 
he did, in fact, under Judge Story’s 
kindly patronage, become an editor 
of a legal journal, and had good 
reason to expect that he might one 
day take Story’s or Greenleaf’s 
place at the famous Harvard Law 
School. What of his passionate 
idealism, his flaming desire to be a 
friend of the human race? They 
were too strong to down. In 1844 
he felt himself a failure, and grew 
morose. He had never married, was 
still poor, had not found his place 
in life. No one seemed less suited 
for politics, and, in fact, few were; 
but in the next few years he was 
to find himself swept to the Senate 
of the United States, there to re- 
main for the rest of his life. That 
was part of the tragedy. 

Sumner first came into promi- 
nence as an orator, in that day of 
the Lyceum and the Commencement 
Address. His splendid appearance, 
his deep resonant voice, his con- 
tagious sincerity, his iron memory 
and delight in eloquence—these 
served him well on the platform, 
and there, from the first, he was in 
his element. His rolling periods 
and memorized, fact-studded and 
highly ornamented speeches were 
in sharp contrast, as was often 
noted, to Wendell Phillips’ spark- 
ling extemporaneous style—but al- 
most as well as the latter he could 
hold an audience. It was a short 
step from Lyceum to political 
arena, with the assistance of such a 
great moral cause as began to agi- 
tate New England with the an- 
nexation of Texas and the war 
against Mexico. Sumner could not 
refrain from thundering against 
the extension of slavery, and 
against an unjust war; he hated 
both war and slavery with all the 
passion of a sensitive moral na- 
ture. He soon found himself act- 


ing with the Conscience Whigs, 
that little group of idealists who 
challenged the timidity of the ap- 
peasing Whigs, dominated in Mas- 
sachusetts by Webster and State 
Street. The dry little old men who 
ran the party in the interest of 
bankers and wmill-owners’ were 
startled to hear this Apollo-like 
youth striding to the platform to 
hurl his moral thunderbolts at 
them. But Sumner, a moralist who 
loved to orate, had difficulty in 
imagining himself as a politician. 
When in 1850 a coalition of Demo- 
erats and Free Soilers took advan- 
tage of the reaction against Web- 
ster’s Compromise and his support 
of an odious Fugitive Slave law to 
elect a senator, and when they 
chose Sumner to be that senator, he 
seems to have felt genuine surprise, 
and some bewilderment; only after 
a struggle with himself did he ac- 
cept. He was not, he protested, a 
politician ! 

That was the tragedy of Sumner 
in Washington. This intellectual 
aristocrat who believed in equality, 
this naive idealist who could never 
act except when he laid hold of 
some moral principle, was out of 
place there. He had no faculty 
for the give-and-take of practical 
polities, and little in common with 
the practical politicians who popu- 
lated Congress. He was lonely, 
missing Boston and Longfellow’s 
congenial fireside. Yet with char- 
acteristic devotion to an ideal he 
set about to make himself the au- 
thentie Senator —and succeeded. 
To the visiting outlanders, Sumner 
became the classic senator — he 
looked the part, dressed the part, 
acted the part. He bathed himself 
in senatorial lore, law and tradi- 
tion. If his colleagues privately 
sneered, they were nevertheless in 
awe of his erudition. There was 
something grand about this—but 
also something pathetic. It was so 
obviously a defense against his es- 
sential loneliness and incongruity. 


(Continued on page 141) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Boston Children 
Celebrating 


The older people of Boston cele- 
brated Negro History Week by 
public exercises in Faneuil Hall 
with Waters Turpin, the literary 
critic, in a masterful address; but 


the children of the Hyde school | 


with the cooperation of those of 
the Sherwin School presented a 
dramatization of Mrs. Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift’s North Star Shining. 

Miss Sullivan, the principal of 
the Hyde School, received the par- 
ticipants with a warm welcome ad- 
dress. Miss Ellen Williams of the 
student council brought greetings. 
Jacqueline S. Wilson figured con- 
spicuously as the narrator. The 
pageant embraced three scenes. 
The first scene showed the Negro 
praying for freedom, the second 
expressed the desire for education 
as a means to attain freedom, the 
third presented the Negro fighting 
for freedom, and the fourth scene 
gave the climax of the Negro mak- 
ing use of his freedom. The music 
was furnished by Agnes Lopes as 
soloist, the Glee Club of the school 
and the Chorie Group. 

Fhe example set by this school 
should not be lost on others who 
often ask for help in constructing 
programs for Negro History Week. 
It is almost impossible for anyone 
far away to direct a school under 
such circumstances, unless he 
knows what the school has under- 
taken in the study of the Negro 
and what literature the school has 
on hand. In this case these Boston 
teachers selected from their shelf 
a book depicting the struggles and 
triumphs of the Negro, acquainted 
their pupils with it and drove heme 
in concrete fashion the message 
which the book conveys. This was 
realistic teaching which had a 
proper culmination in the celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week. 

The story of this occasion is giv- 
en in detail in the following letter: 


(Continued on page 139) 


1. 


Questions on the 
February Issue 


It is often thought that the rapid 
advancement of certain Negroes 
is due to the fact that they have 
Caucasian blood in their veins. 
Others say this is not true, and 
the advancement of certain mu- 
lattoes is due to their close con- 
tact with and help from the 
whites to whom they are related. 
With which opinion do you 
agree? 


What proportion of the Negro 
race in the United States may be 
classified as mulatto? In what 
section are mulattoes found in 
the largest proportion? How do 
you account for such a condition? 


How would you compare the con- 
dition of the mulatto class in 
Latin America with the same ele- 
ment of the population in the 
English-speaking parts of North 
America? If there is a difference, 
account for it. 


Were the following mulattoes or 
distinctly Negroid persons: Phil- 
lis Wheatley, Benjamin Banne- 
ker, Richard Allen, Andrew Bry- 
an, James Varick, Christopher 
Rush, John B. Russwurm, Charles 
Lenox Remond, J. W. C. Pen- 
nington, Samuel R. Ward, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, B. K. Bruce, 
Booker T. Washington, and 
Charles W. Chesnutt? 


What do you learn from reading 
the story of the Waring family? 
Do the careers of the members 
of this family differ very much 
from those of other families? 
Explain in detail whatever your 
observations show with respect to 
the undertakings and _ achieve- 
ments of these groups. 


What was the significance of the 
career of Joshua Johnston? Why 
do you think that he restricted 
himself mainly to painting the 
portraits of white persons? What 
is your estimate of his paintings? 


What was the Dred Scott deci- 
sion? Was it political, judicial, 
or patriotic? Why did James 
Buchanan refer to the forthcom- 
ing decision in his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1857? 


What do you knew of Grace 
Markwell? What makes her 
work outstanding? Do you know 
of any other teacher or educator 
in your community thus en- 
gaged? 


What has the international situa- 
tion to do with our effort te en- 
act anti-lynching, anti-poll tax, 
and fair employment practice 
laws? Can ether countries influ- 
ence our way of doing things in 
the United States? 


Does history show that equal ac- 
commodations and facilities are 
possible with the segregation of 
the races. Can the yardsticks 
which measure “equality and 
justice” under such circumstances 
remain the same length? 


What twe political parties first 
arose in the United States and on 
what issues did they differ? 


When did a change in our way of 
thinking give rise to other politi- 
cal parties and on what grounds 
did the one oppose the other? 


What political parties have 
claimed to be nationalistic and 
what measures did they advocate 
to justify such classification? 


What new parties were undertak- 
ing to get a hearing in this coun- 
try a century ago? Account for 
their later history. 


One observer has remarked that 
a political party is a group of 
men who are not interested in 
principles but accept and play 
up a principle merely to get con- 
trol of the government in order 
to use it for their own aggran- 
dizement. Is there any truth in 
this assertion? 





Book of the Month 


We have a new book in Charles 
Morrow Wilson’s Liberia (New York: 
William Sloane Associates, Inc.) This 
book is not only new in the sense that 
it has been recently published but 
new in its original treatment of Li- 
beria and Liberians. Most works, espe- 
cially those of Raymond Leslie Buell, 
are adversely critical of the ineptitude 
of the Liberians in the conduct of 
their country. In the Iatter’s works 
the mistakes and shortcomings of the 
country are projected upon the screen 
in contrasting its failures with the suc- 
cess which has crowned the efforts of 
contemporary nations. Charles Mor- 
row Wilson keenly notes all the back- 
wardness of the country evident to 
other observers but shows more vision 
than they in finding ground for a 
brighter future in Liberia. 


In the first place, the author notes 
in the beginning the depths of slavery 


(Continued on page 137) 
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THE NEGRO’S LITERARY INFLUENCE 
ON MASTERPIECES OF MUSIC 


PERA is a hybrid art. It is 
C) neither pure music nor pure 
drama. Its success depends 
largely upon good drama. The 
great popularity of the music and 
the magic of the composer’s name 
often obscures the name of the 
literary figure who inspired an 
opera. Some great Negro writers 
of the past have been very suc- 
cessful with stories and dramas 
that have been made into opera 
librettos (texts of operas). It is 
pertinent to note that the most 
eminent of these Negro men were 
Europeans. This fact is mentioned 
because with whatever talents 
they may have been endowed they 
also had a tradition upon which to 
build and grow. Then, too, they 
had that kind of freedom which 
is necessary for creative work and 
recognition—freedom to feel as a 
human being without fear of so- 
cial ostracism. 
Even though opera’ is consid- 
ered one of the highest types of 
glamour entertainment, glamour 


*Member of the Music Faculty at State 
Teachers College at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 
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By JoHN DuNCAN 


alone will not save a weak dramat- 
ic work. The works that have 
survived are the ones which are 
considered “good theater”; that 
is, a work with universal audience 
appeal. One of the greatest of 
such works is the play, La Dame 
aux Camelias by Alexander Du- 
mas. the younger, in which a cour- 
tesan gained the sympathies of the 
audience by loving fully and dying 
at the height of this love. 

Alexander Dumas, the younger, 
was born in 1802 the son of Alex- 
ander Dumas and a dress-maker 
named Marie Catherine Labay. 
Knowing that illegitimacy would 
make the boy’s life miserable, the 
elder Dumas acknowledged him as 
his son in 1831. Dumas, the young- 
er, whom we must consider a quad- 
roon, never reached the literary 
heights that his father did. La 
Dame aux Camelias was first pub- 
lished as a novel in 1848. Dumas 
projected it in the form of a play 
the following year but owing to 
various kinds of difficulties it was 
not produced until the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1852. Giuseppe Verdi, the 
great Italian opera composer, was 
immensely attracted to the play as 
possible opera material. His li- 
brettist, Piave, furnished him with 
a suitable text and he went imme- 
diately to work on it and as a re- 
sult on March 6, 1853 it received 
its world’s premiére at Venice, 
Italy, as La Traviata (‘‘the lost 
one’’). Verdi and his librettist 
changed the names of all of the 
characters but retained the salient 
features of the story. The opera 
was a failure at first because of the 
singers, but it is considered now 
as one of the greatest in the Italian 
repertoire. 

Dumas’ La Dame aux Camelias' 


1This title which means the Lady of 
the Camellias was an invention of Du- 


mas. Readers of the novel attribute the 
selection of the title to the fact that 
Alphonsine Plessis’ tomb in the Mont- 
mare cemetery was surmounted by a 
sculptured bunch of camellias in a glass. 


was very good and sound theatrical 
stuff. The story is drawn from the 
life of a very fashionable courtesan 
of the period whom Dumas had 
known very well. Her name was 
Alphonsine Plessis which she 
changed for professional reasons 
to Marie Duplessis. According to 
the translation made by Earnest 
Newman, from the preface of Du- 
mas’ play: ‘‘she was tall and very 
slender, with a _ pink-and-white 
complexion. Her head was small, 
her eyes were long, like those of a 
Japanese, but refined and vivacious, 
her lips were cherry-red, and she 
had the loveliest teeth in the world. 
She looked like a piece of Dresden 
china. 

**In 1844, when I saw her for the 
first time, she was at the summit 
of her opulence and in the full 
flower of her beauty. She was one 
of the last and few courtesans who 
had a heart; no doubt that is why 
she died so young.’’ 

Verdi’s opera La Traviata is the 
universally favorite setting of the 
Dumas story even though it has 
been made into a movie recently 
under the title of Camille. Another 
version of Dumas’ play with mu- 
sic by a yonng American, Hamil- 
ton Forrest, was presented at the 
Chicago Opera House on December 
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10, 1930. His Camille was not a 
success. 

Dumas was elected to the French 
Academy on January 30, 1874, 
twenty-one years before his death. 

The elder Dumas comes in for a 
passing mention because his Three 
Musketeers has been used by Ru- 
dolf Friml for an operetta by the 
same name. This is not a master- 
work but the position the elder Du- 
mas held as a French novelist was 
so eminent that many readers prob- 
ably would like to know just what 
influence his voluminous literary 
output may have exerted. upon 
composers. 

The greatest literary figure of 
Negro ancestry was Alexander Ser- 
geyevitch Pushkin who was born 
in Moscow, Russia, on June 6, 1799. 
His maternal great-grandfather 
was an Abyssinian, a general in the 
service of the Russian army. He 


was ennobled by Peter the Great. 
Pushkin has been called, by some 
of the greatest literary critics, the 
‘‘Russian Shakespeare.’’ He was 
one of the earliest Russian writers 
of prose and poetry that greatly 


enriched the literature of his fath- 
erland, ‘‘ All the literary men of 
the succeeding generations took 
their assignments from him, master 
of the fantastic and at times erotic 
fable, of volatile and musical verse, 
of impeccable form, keen wit, and 
critical insight.’’? His literary in- 
fluence was so great that it inspired 
the course of music in Russia of 
the romantic era. His works have 
been used by practically all the 
Russian composers of any conse- 
quence from Glinka to Stravinsky. 
Even though only three operas 
based on Pushkin stories are well 
known outside Russia all of them 
are worthy of serious considera- 
tion. He wrote with a lyricism 
coupled with a dramatic import 
that made his works ideal for op- 
eratic adaptations. 

The first opera to take its liter- 
ary material from a Pushkin poem 
was Russlan and Ludmilla by 
Michael Ivanovich Glinka. The 


2Lang, Paul Henry, Music in Western 
Civilization, W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1941. 


poem is a dramatic legend of the 
Princess of Kiev, who is sought by 
many suitors: a Finnish wizard, a 
Tartar prince and is finally won 
by Russlan a Russian adventurous 
knight. Pushkin completed the 
work in 1820. The opera was pro- 
duced in Petrograd (Leningrad) 
in 1842 and was one of the musical 
works that started a wave of na- 
tionalism among the Russian com- 
posers. The opera itself was not a 
success. 

Another Russian composer im- 
bued with this upsurge of national- 
ism was Alexander S. Dargomijsky. 
He turned to Pushkin for two of 
his most important works: Russal- 
ka, based on a fairy tale, and The 
Stone Guest. The latter is Push- 
kin’s version of the Don Juan leg- 
end. Dargomijsky did not change 
the poem, he set it to music word 
for word. 

Pushkin drew material from A 
History of the Russian People by 
Karamzin for his greatest tragedy, 
Boris Godunoff, which he handled 
very much in the style of Shakes- 
peare and made of Czar Boris what 
some critics call a ‘‘Russian Mac- 
beth.’’ Modeste Mussorgsky using 
Pushkin’s drama created one of the 
most forceful operas in the modern 
repertoire. The opera was first pro- 
duced in Moscow in 1874. It is 
stark drama; not only in the sense 
that Boris is the hero, but a real- 
istic expression of mankind’s spir- 
itual ideals. The powerful choruses 
in the opera typify these ideals. 

One of the most prolific com- 
posers of the Russian ‘‘five’’> was 
Nikolai A. Rimsky-Korsakoff who 
turned no less than three times to 
Russia’s magnificent poet for op- 
eratic material. His operatic mas- 
terpiece is Le Coq d’Or (The Gold- 
en Cockerel) which is based on a 
Pushkin fairy tale. This opera was 
written shortly after Russia blun- 
dered into war with Japan in 1905 
and was considered somewhat as a 
satire on that incident; therefore, 
it ran into censor trouble and was 


8The ‘‘five’’ were: Balakireff, Boro- 
din, Cui, Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. Their efforts were to further 
Russian nationalism. 
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not produced until three years 
after its completion. The work is 
an ‘‘opera-ballet’’; that is, it re- 
quires two casts for its production 
—one of singers and another of 
mimes. The well-known song 
‘‘Hymn to the Sun’’ is from the 
second act of this opera. The 
strangest of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
operas is Mozart and Salieri which 
is based on Pushkin’s interpreta- 
tion of the poisoning of Mozart by 
the envious Salieri. The story has 
no basis of facts. This work is 
practically unknown outside of 
Russia. Pushkin had a particular- 
ly ingenious talent for writing 
fairy-tales which not only made his 
tales entertaining but universally 
accepted without any taint of chau- 
vinism. Rimsky’s The Legend of 


.Czar Saltan is a setting of one of 


the delightful tales about Czar Sal- 
tan who marries the youngest of 
three sisters and then goes off to 
the wars. When a son is born the 
jealous sisters of the young mother 
send word to Saltan that she has 
given birth to a monster. He 
promptly orders that the mother 
and son be placed in a cask and 
tossed in the sea. The cask floats 
to a deserted island where the boy 
grows up and becomes a hero and 
magician. The boy becomes czar 
of a city which he commanded to 
rise up out of the sea. The tale 
ends with the reunion of Saltan 
and his injured wife. The opera 
has been adapted for presentation 
to children. Under the title of 
Bumble Bee Prince it was present- 
ed to an audience of children in 
New York in November, 1940. In 
Act III is the famous ‘‘Flight of 
the Bumblebee.”’ 


Pushkin’s youthful exuberant 
talent manifests itself in many 
types of Elizabethan style dramas 
which immediately caught the fan- 
ey of the ‘‘five’’ in their equally 
youthful nationalistic movement. 
In going back to the works of Push- 
kin they found the necessary sparks 
for a fertile nationalism: extolling 


4Antonio Salieri was a contemporary 
of Mozart, opera composer and teacher 
of Beethoven and Schubert. 
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native materials. The Captain’s 
Daughter, a love tragedy of the 
Pagachev or peasant rebellion 
against Peter the Great, was under 
ban but Czar Alexander III gave 
Tchaikowsky permission to use the 
story as an opera subject. Tchai- 
kowsky never took advantage of 
the offer but Cesar Cui, a Russian 
nationalist who was half French, 
did. Cui also turned to Pushkin 
for his opera, A Scene in Time of 
Plague—an English setting in the 
time of the Great Plague. Cui did 
not display any great talent for 
handling dramatic situations in his 
literary materials. Had his talent 
been directed more evenly in that 
direction his opera probably would 
have survived. He was eminent as 
a composer of songs and short 
piano pieces. 

The greatest Russian composer— 
Tchaikowsky, who did not affiliate 
with his contemparies, the “five,’’ 
was very enthusiastic about Push- 
kin’s poetry. Eugen Onegin, his 
operatic masterpiece, is a setting of 
the Pushkin drama which was writ- 
ten in the Style of Byron and com- 
pleted in 1832. ‘‘Onegin is a soul 
brother of Byron’s Don Juan, a 
Russian Werther, ‘a Muscovite 
masquerading in the cloak of 


Childe Harold’.’*> When Onegin 
was first suggested to Tchaikowsky 
he did not think very much of the 
subject. Later after examining the 
work he wrote to his brother Mo- 
deste: “What a wealth of poetry 
there is in Onegin! I am not un- 
aware of its faults. I know well 
that it gives small scope for treat- 
ment, and will be poor in stage ef- 
fects. But the wealth of poetry, 
the human quality and simplicity 
of the subject, expressed in Push- 
kin’s inspired lines, will make up 
for whatever it lacks in other 
ways.’’® Tchaikowsky began work 
on the opera with such enthusiasm 
that he wrote again to his brother: 
‘*T am under the spell of Pushkin’s 
poetry, and am compelled to com- 
pose the music as if by irresistible 
attraction.’’? 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


Tchaikowsky was not greatly im- 
bued with nationalistic impulses; 
therefore, his taste in the selection 
of materials from Pushkin seemed 
to have been the contemporary- 
social-set type of themes, in which 
he had to be in love with the char- 
acters. Only in this way could he 


5Martens, Frederick H., A Thousand 
and One Nights of Opera, D. Appleton 
ani Company, New York, 1926. 


6Weinstock, Herbert, Tchaikowsky, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1944. 
TIbid. 
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appease his highly sensitive emo- 
tions. It is for this reason that he 
selected such of Pushkin’s works 
as Pique-Dame (The Queen of 
Spades) and Poltava, which Tchai- 
kowsky set to music under the title 
of Mazeppa. The music of these 
works is full of the melancholie fore- 
boding of many of Tchaikowsky’s 
works but this element is not so 
apparent in Pushkin. 

Two Russians of the modern 
school who are closely identified 
with music in the United States 
came under the spell of some Push- 
kin prose. The late Rachmaninoff’s 
opera Aleko, after Pushkin’s The 
Gypsies, is a tale of a Petrograd 
club man who became tired of the 
conventional society and married 
a gypsy girl to find happiness. He 
killed her when he found her un- 
true. The ultra-modernist, Igor 
Stravinsky, who was a pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, turned his back 
on the ultra-modern style that had 
brought him world renown and se- 
lected a little story by Pushkin for 
his chamber opera Mavra, which 
was first produced in Paris on June 
3, 1922. 

The history of Russian music is 
comparatively recent but the west- 
ern world is turning more to it be- 
cause of its exotic and lyrical qual- 
ities. Qualities which should trans- 
eend any nationalism. Whatever 
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was great and beautiful in the de- 
velopment of this aspect of Russian 
cultural history owes its impetus 
to the genius of Pushkin, who died 
in 1837. 


In other countries the Negro 
places nationality above race. The 
American Negro places race before 
nationality; consequently the 
works by men like Dumas, the 
Frenchman, and Pushkin, the Rus- 
sian, are claimed by their respec- 
tive countries as reflecting the na- 
tional element and not racial. The 
American Negro poets, without this 
nationalistic feeling, have elected to 
express themselves racially but 
without shame for their paradox- 
ical lot. ‘While their poetry is on 
the whole lyrical and rhythmically 
strong, few American composers 
have sought it out for musical set- 
tings. 

With the widest stretch of senti- 
mental evaluation it would be in- 
correct to call Countee Cullen’s 
Saturday’s Child as set by Emerson 
Whithorne a musical masterpiece. 
In 1926 Whithorne was commis- 
sioned by the League of Composers 
to write a work for voice and cham- 
ber orchestra. And the fact that 
he chose Cullen’s poem speaks well 
for the apparent lyricism of the 
work. The first line of the poem: 
**My love is dark as yours is fair’”’ 
—is not just a firm admission of 
non-inferiority but it offers a mu- 
sical challenge to any composer. 


Louis Gruenberg, the Russian- 
American composer, has consistent- 
ly used Negro materials for his 
compositions. He used Negro spir- 
ituals in his opera Emperor Jones 
and in his recent violin concerto. 
Some of his other compositions 
have elements of the Negro idiom. 
Without descending the least to 
any depths of mediocrity in his 
craft he composed The Creation, a 
Negro sermon for voice and eight 
instruments, with text by James 
Weldon Johnson. This composi- 
tion had its premiere at a League 
of Composers’ concert in Town 
Hall, New York, on November 27, 
1926. Johnson’s poem, which has 
the characteristics of a folk bal- 
lad, possesses a rhythmical buoy- 


ancy that lends itself readily to a 
musical setting with complacency. 

It may be argued as to the jus- 
tification of listing such works as 
the Creation and Saturday’s Child 
under masterpieces of music since 
they may be elassified as nothing 
more than songs. The writer feels 
that the quality of the textual ma- 
terials and the serious import of 
the musical settings mark these 
compositions as true works of art. 
Probably time will judge their mas- 
terwork qualities. 


In the field of opera two Negro 
poets have been outstanding as 
writers of librettos—John Fred- 
erick Matheus and Langston 
Hughes. Clarence Cameron White’s 
opera Ouanga on the text supplied 
by Matheus won the David Bis- 
pham Medal for American opera. 
White’s opera, like William Grant 
Still’s Troubled Island, has a Hai- 
tian setting. Langston Hughes 
provided the text for Troubled 
Island. The opera is in four acts 
and deals with the life of Jean 
Jacques Dessalines, the Negro rev- 
olutionist who brought his people 
out of bondage. Neither of these 
operas has been publicly per- 
formed. We need a public hearing 
and often to meter public opinion 
in order to judge the merits of a 
musical work. It is therefore our 
hope that performances of these 
works will not be too far distant. 


Langston Hughes also supplied 
the lyrics for the recent Broadway 
musical Street Scene, with music 
by the German composer Kurt 
Weill. It is with great reluctance 
that the writer named it a musical 
comedy, which is of small distine- 
tion, but the fact of the matter is 
it is to show the versatility of 
Langston Hughes. 

Poems by Negro writers have 
been used very effectively for nu- 
merous songs. Stories by white 
writers about Negro life have been 
used as bases for operas. Now the 
question is: will any of the stories 
about Negro life by Negro writers 
be used? What are the potential- 
ities of the young Negro authors to 
project fiction that would make 
‘‘good’’ theater? 
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from which the founders of the re- 
public were lifted to experiment in a 
sphere in which they had never be- 
fore functioned. He takes into con- 
sideration also the fact that the Unit- 
ed States once used the land for a 
dumping ground of restored crude Af- 
ricans and has never given Liberia any 
constructive aid in its struggles while 
contending with European conquerors 
and economic imperialists endeavor- 
ing to encroach upon its domain and 
to violate its sovereignty. That Liberia 
under such circumstances has con- 
trived to exist a century is an achieve- 
ment of no little significance. The 
country has therefore demonstrated 
its capacity for modernization, and 
with the help that one advanced na- 
tion usually gives another struggling 
onward and upward it will some day 
take its place among progressive na- 
tions. , 

The author sees great possibilities 
in providing for Liberia the facilities 
which have assured the advancement 
of other peoples. He commends what 
is being done in the poorly equipped 
schools, and would like to see the 
benevolent and philanthropic lend «a 
helping hand to enable the agencies at 
work to perform their task more effi- 
ciently. The establishment of medi- 
cal centers to control tropical diseases 
will eventually assure health and hap- 
piness and render possible the assist- 
ance of friendly foreigners in helping 
Liberia to conquer its frontier and 
unite the Natives of the interior as a 
part of the Liberian nation. e re- 
sources of the country are abundant 
and with a united nation bent upon 
their exploitation for the common 
good Liberia may look with confidence 
to the future. 
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AGRARIAN REFORMERS AND THE 
NEGRO QUESTION: 


S American politics moves 
A toward the possibility of a 

new People’s Party move- 
ment, the eyes of the nation turn 
to the past to study the history of 
the agrarian reformers of the 
1890’s and draw the appropriate 
lessons. Not the least important 
lesson to be learned is the attitude 
of the Alliance and Populist move- 
ments toward the Negro. 

It is an unfortunate fact that 
much of the material relating to 
this aspect of American history 
remains buried in wunrecovered 
newspaper files and personal cor- 
respondence. However, it is possi- 
ble to reconstruct a fairly compre- 
hensive understanding of the pe- 
riod from the pages of The Nation- 
al Economist, official newspaper of 
the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union, and various 
other sources, the titles of which 
are listed below. 

The Alliance movement was es- 
sentially economic in nature but 
its excursions into politics were 
frequent, and it ultimately served 
as the basis for the formation of 
the National People’s Party in 
1892. Actually there were three 
Alliance movements. The National 
Farmers’ Alliance or ‘‘Northern 
Alliance’’ had most of its member- 


*Source Materials: The National Econ- 
omist, official newspaper of the Southern 
Alliance; Alex M. Arnett, The Populist 
Movement in Georgia; Helen M. Black- 
burn, The Populist Party in the South, 
1890-1898; Solon Buck, The Agrarian 
Crusade ; Elizabeth N. Barr, ‘‘ The Popu- 
list Uprising’’ in History of Kansas, 
W. E. Connolley (ed.); Nelson A. Dun- 
ning, The Farmers’ Alliance History and 
Agricultura’ Digest ; John D. Hicks, The 
Populist Revolt; Roscoe C. Martin, The 
People’s Party in Texas; Wm. Du Bose 
Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion; 
C. Vann Woodward, Tom Watson, Agra- 
rian Rebel; Ernest W. Winkler, Plat- 
forms of Political Parties in Texas; 
Lucie E. Daniel, ‘‘The Louisiena Peo- 
ple’s Party.’’ The Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly; John D. Hicks, ‘‘The Farm- 
ers’ Alliance in North Carolina,’’ North 
Carolina Historical Review; Henry D. 
Lloyd, ‘‘The Povulists at St. Louis,’’ 
The Review of Reviews. 
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ship in the mid-west and enrolled 
Negroes as regular members. The 
National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union, or ‘‘Southern 
Alliance,’’ was the strongest or- 
ganization and claimed 3,000,000 
members, most of whom lived in 
the south. It restricted its member- 
ship to whites. The Colored Farm- 
ers’ National Alliance and Co-op- 
erative Union was composed of 
over 1,000,000 members among 
southern Negroes. All three Alli- 
ances existed concurrently, and 
though attempts to fuse them 
failed, the Southern Alliance and 
Colored Alliance did practically 
merge in 1890. 

The Southern Alliance move- 
ment was founded in Texas in 
1879 but did not attain any real 
stature until 1889 when it merged 
with other groups to form the 
N.F.A.&1.U. The Colored Alliance 
was, likewise, founded in Texas, 
becoming a national organization 
in 1888. Its General Superintend- 
ent was R. M. Humphrey, a white 
Baptist missionary, but all other 
officers were apparently Negroes. 

The attitude of the agrarian re- 
formers toward Negroes affords a 
study in developmental growth. In 
the early days of the movement the 
problem was only lightly touched, 
but as time proved the need for 
winning the Negro as an ally, the 
Alliance leaders began to advocate 
openly measures which could not 
but shake the basis of ‘‘white rule’’ 
in the south. 

Thus in December, 1890, a basis 
for cooperation and virtual amal- 
gamation was carried through at 
the concurrent conventions of the 
Southern Alliance and the Colored 
Alliance at Ocala, Florida. In the 
1890 elections in Georgia the voters 
of McIntosh county sent a Colored 
Allianceman to the State General 
Assembly. In 1891 a Kansas Alli- 
ance newspaper wrote, ‘‘The Al- 
liance 3rd party movement will 
also settle the race question of the 


South, and black and white will 
vote together for the common in- 
terest of all.” A Louisiana third 
party conference warned the Dem- 
ocrats that, “The specter of negro 
supremacy has been used to keep 
you in the toils of scheming ma- 
chine politicians.’’ 

Small wonder that the Bourbon 
press of the time roared the Alli- 
ance would spell the ruin of the 
‘‘white party!’’ They had only to 
observe the Alliance in action to see 
that they meant what they said 
when they advocated ‘‘. . . equal 
facilities, educational, commercial 
and political, be demanded for col- 
ored and white Alliance men alike 

..”’ at their 1890 convention. 

The Southern Alliance did not 
restrict themselves to mere preach- 
ments against existing race poli- 
cies. At every opportunity they 
put their words into practice. Col- 
ored Alliance men were invited to 
attend camp meetings of the white 
Alliance. A convention in St. 
Louis in 1892 elected William War- 
wick of the Virginia Colored Alli- 
ance to be assistant secretary of 
the meeting. When he was nomi- 
nated, a white delegate from 
Georgia moved to make it unani- 
mous declaring, ‘‘. .. we can stand 
that down in Georgia.’’ Only one 
vote was cast against Warwick. At 
the close of this meeting a call was 
issued to the Omaha Convention 
which founded the National Peo- 
ple’s Party. Among the signers of 
this call was L. D. Laurent of the 
Louisiana Colored Alliance. 

At a convention in Cincinnati in 
1891, where third party issues were 
discussed, the delegates heard Ter- 
ence V. Powderley of the Knights 
of Labor urge equal rights and 
justice for Negroes, and then they 
overwhelmingly defeated an at- 
tempt by some Southerners to seg- 
regate Negro delegates. At an- 
other convention meeting we learn 
that a reunion of the ‘‘blue and 
gray’’ highlighted one session, and 
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at the height of the reunion a Ne- 
gro delegate was ‘‘. . . brought for- 
ward on the platform, and shook 
hands, laughing, with everybody 
sitting in front.” 

In its deeds, as well as in its 
words the Alliance movement laid 
the basis for the close cooperation 
between the races that character- 
ized the Populist movement... For 
it is in this latter organization ‘that 
we find the Negro rising to a politi- 
cal stature which, in many re- 
spects, outdid his position during 
the time of Reconstruction. 

From the very outset the Col- 
ored Alliance had participated in 
conferences on third party issues. 
When the National People’s Party 
was launched at Omaha in July, 
1892, there were several Negro 
delegates including one in the 
Kansas delegation and two from 
the Texas People’s Party. 

Within various state organiza- 
tions of the People’s Party there 
were varying degrees of activity 
by Negro members. In Arkansas 
a Negro delegate, I. Glopsy, at- 
tended the 1892 state convention 
and introduced a resolution on 
race relations which was incorpo- 
rated in the party platform: The 
Kansas People’s Party in ‘1890 
nominated a Negro, Rev. B. F.. Fos- 
ter, as candidate for State Auditor. 
Louisiana had 24 Negro delegates 
at the first state People’s Party 
convention and nominated C. A. 
Roachborough for State Treasurer, 
an honor he declined to accept. 

The Texas People’s Party was 
one of the most remarkable of all 
the state organizations in its ag- 
gressive championship of the cause 
of decency and mutual respect in 
race relations. The first state con- 
vention in 1891 elected a 17 man 
executive board which included 
two Negroes. How many other Ne- 
groes served in executive capacity 
is not clear at present, but we do 
know that J. B. Rayner, the out- 
standing Negro Populist of Texas, 
served on the state executive com- 
mittee in 1895 and 1896. Negro 
Populist clubs were formed and 
Negro organizers addressed mixed 
audiences. Populist sheriffs actu- 


ally summoned Negroes for jury 
service and a section of the 1896 
platform boldly declared, ‘‘ We are 
in favor of equal justice and pro- 
tection under the law to all citi- 
zens, without reference to race, 
color or nationality.’’ 


Another state in which the Pop- 
ulist approach to the Negro bor- 
dered upon the revolutionary was 
Georgia where fiery young Tom 
Watson preached a gospel of broth- 
erhood which shook that state to its 
foundations. Aside from his writ- 
ings in the magazine Arena, in 
which he scoffed at the myth of 
Negro “supremacy’’ if the vote 
were extended, he invited Negro 
speakers to share the platform with 
him during the 1892 election cam- 
paign. Thanks to the research of 
Prof. C. Vann Woodward we know 
of Watson’s key Negro lieutenant, 
Rev. H. S. Doyle, who delivered 
sixty-three speeches during one of 
Watson’s campaigns. When Doyle’s 
life was threatened, he was pro- 
tected by an armed force of 2,000 
‘‘wool hat boys’’ who gathered at 
Watson’s call. Other Negro speak- 
ers on Watson’s behalf were Anton 
Graves and Anthony Wilson. 
Graves was the secretary of the 
state Republican Party but he 
crossed party lines to support Wat- 
son. Wilson was a Populist and 
he shared the platform with Wat- 
son on several occasions. 


To understand the revolution 
wrought by Watson we need only 
note the technique he often em- 
ployed of making white audiences 
pledge with upraised hand to de- 
fend the constitutional rights of 
Negroes. It was actions such as 
this and numerous others that have 
led Prof. Woodward to declare 
that, ‘‘Never before or since have 
the two races in the South come so 
close together politically.’’ 

In the few years of its existence 
the People’s Party seriously dis- 
rupted the ‘‘normal’’? pattern of 
social relations in the South. Hen- 
ry Demarest Lloyd recognized this 
when he wrote that they had ‘‘... 
put into actual association, as not 
even the Republicans have done, 
political brotherhood with the de- 
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spised negro.’’ Lloyd went on to 
tell how Negro and white South- 
erners begged the 1896 convention 
not to destroy their Populist home 
through fusion with the Democrats. 
A Negro delegate from Georgia 
pleaded with the convention not 
to forsake the Negro, for only in 
the People’s Party had they found 
true fellowship. 

Unfortunately, the People’s Par- 
ty failed to preserve its identity 
and was swallowed almost com- 
pletely by the Democrats. After 
1896 the ‘‘white supremacy’’ 


forces of the South pushed through 
the legalistic disfranchisement of 
the Negro and the hopes of that 
group for even a particle of politi- 
eal and social equality was lost un- 
til the New Deal brought fresh 
hope and promise. 





Boston Children 
Celebrating 


(Continued from page 133) 


My dear Dr. Woodson: 

Before I give you a brief report 
of the success of our NEGRO HIS- 
TORY WEEK program, may I 
write of the Boston Citizens’ Com- 
mittee program at Faneuil Hall 
last Sunday? I know that Miss 
Crosson will give you a detailed 
report of what her group accom- 
plished but I also know that she 
will minimize the wonderful work 
she did to accomplish the high 
standard of excellence. Dr, Tur- 
pin’s message had great appeal to 
the audience which included many 
educators from Boston schools. The 
Book Fair was well done and well 
patronized. It was a great achieve- 
ment to have the suggested reading 
list published by the Publie Libra- 
ry. We managed to get a fifteen- 
minute broadcast on WMEX, 
Thursday, 12 February. I felt dis- 
tinctly honored by Miss Crosson 
and her group in being included in 
the general steering committee. It 
was a broadening experience and I 
feel richer for it. 

When the teachers of the HYDE 
SCHOOL named the NEGRO HIS- 
TORY WEEK committee, Miss 
Crosson was chosen as chairman; 
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but, under the load of working for 
the Citizens’ Program, Miss Cros- 
son suggested to our principal, 
Miss Sullivan, that I be named 
chairman, That, in itself, was a 
challenge because the other four 
teachers are all of your race. How- 
ever, I bravely took over the chair- 
manship and had a most co-opera- 
tive committee. We worked out the 
general plans and saw a highly suc- 
zessful program result. The audi- 
ence completely filled the auditori- 
um before 7:45 o’clock and the 
crowd turned away at the outer 
door exceeded one hundred adults. 

Our audience was a very satis- 
fying one and included two mem- 
bers of the Board of Assistant Su- 
perintendents: Dr. Barry and Miss 
McDonnell. The latter expressed 
publicly her appreciation of the 
factual material given during the 
program. There were about twen- 
ty-five school districts represented 
by principals, vice-principals, shop 
teachers, and teachers. Supervisors 
from the Practice and Training 
and Kindergarten sections were 
noted as well as many prominent 
citizens from both races. My cous- 
in, Fr. Sherlock, superintendent 
of the Parochial Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Boston, spoke brief- 
ly. I had invited him purposely so 
that he could see the work accom- 
plished here. 

The parents were amazed at the 
abilities of their youngsters and 
many nostalgic sighs were heard 
when the little ones did three of 
the play songs. They really cap- 
tured the audience. 

We had a frame on the stage and 
used four general scenes; the first, 
the Early Negro, a well-built Ne- 
gro boy standing in a dejected pose 
but with arms raised in appeal. We 
ealled this scene the Negro plead- 
ing for Freedom. It was accompa- 
nied by chorie speaking using lines 
from Hildegarde Swift’s ‘‘NORTH 
STAR SHINING.’’ I selected 
those which gave the gifts of the 
Negro to America; those which 
built. Following Scene I, we had 
spirituals and an interim proces- 
sion of Benjamin Banneker, Barsi- 
lai Lew, and Peter Salem. They 


were given the compliment of 
heavy applause. 

Scene II represented the NEGRO 
YEARNS FOR EDUCATION 
FOR FREEDOM. We opened the 
scene with Phillis Wheatley and 
used one of my sixth graders, a 
delightful child who made a most 
appealing picture with her quill 
pen. The chorie group recited a 
Wheatley poem and the Glee Club 
sang a spiritual. Because Phillis 
appeals to children, we followed 
this scene with the play songs: Li’l 
Liza, Bon Ton, Willowbee. They 
were delightful to see and hear. 

In Scene III we showed Harriet 
Tubman, represented by a girl who 
closely followed pictures and draw- 
ings we have seen. Incidentally, 
the girl is the daughter of Mrs. 
Florence Lesueur, first woman to 
head the Boston NAACP. The 
chorie group gave the lines relat- 
ing to Harriet and the Glee Club 
followed with GO DOWN, 
MOSES; DE OL’ SHEEP, and 
STEAL AWAY. You ean see that 
we tried to keep every detail in ac- 
curate historical order. The inter- 
im procession showed Frederick 
Douglass, and Sojourner Truth. 


Scene III-B was my big scene 
with the boys. They were posed as 
members of the 54th Mass. Ret., 
under Color Sgt. Carney. We used 
drummer boys with real Union 
Army caps and moth-eaten G.A.R. 


uniforms. The bugler sounded 
taps and the Glee Club gave a 
rousing finish with the Battle 
Hymn. Success! 

The next interim procession with 
narrated notes showed Booker T. 
Washington, Elizabeth T. Green- 
field, George Washington Carver, 
Madame Marie Selika, Madame 
Sisseretta Jones, and Thomas 
Greene Bethune. The choric group 
read lines for each. In costuming 
the girls, we had a very great priv- 
ilege extended by our Mrs. Olney 
Spratley, wife of one of the Baptist 
Chureh ministers, a temporary 
teacher here for two years. Mrs. 
Spratley is the descendant of an old 
New Bedford family with roots go- 
ing back to early Negro history. She 
let me take a magnificent black lace 
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shawl of large dimension. It was 
worn by her grandmother at the 
Emancipation dinner given Lin- 
coln. We were all envious because 
the lace is something to finger with 
reverence ! 

In our last scene, we showed the 
fine looking boy of scene I as the 
modern Negro, achieving for him- 
self and his country, surrounded 
by three little ones from our pri- 
mary section. They were real 
troupers and stood the heat of the 
three spot-lights with equanimity. 

I used parts of the Johnson 
poem, ‘‘ Fifty Years,’’ in the script. 
As the narrator gave the stirring 
lines, we had a procession of ‘‘doc- 
tors, scientists, educators, histori- 
ans,’’ ete. The two long lines en- 
tered from the rear of the hall and 
proceeded to the stage led by Uncle 
Sam and Education. We finished 
with three verses of ‘‘Lift Every 
Voice.’’ 

The seript, of course, gave more 
than I could write in this report. 
If you would like a complete script, 
I shall send one. 

Dr. Hawkins Brown was present 
and had the rare privilege of seeing 
herself in the procession complete 
with smart business suit, (Gr. 6 
size!) chic hat and veil, and well- 
filled brief case. 

We are very happy over the suc- 
cess of the affair but thankful that 
there were present people who 
learned documented facts for the 
first time and who will now start 
reading Negro History. More than 
one white teacher asked me why we 
have not had some of these facts in 
our school texts. When enough 
start asking that question of school 
authorities we shall see realization 
of a hope. 

We hope that some time you may 
take a few minutes to autograph a 
picture for our room at school. Miss 
Crosson has a picture that was tak- 
en at the League House last year. 
Perhaps we can secure a print for 
your signature. 

With all good wishes for tomor- 
row’s realization of your work, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Auice W. MaGeE. 
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Sumner’s Tragedy 
(Continued from page 132) 


Certainly there was truth in 
Henry Adams’ judgment, though 
mixed with some malice; he found 
in 1860 that Sumner had grown 
stiff and dogmatic, and by 1868 he 
was to Adams almost a ‘‘patho- 
logical study.’’! Loneliness and 
the constant playing of a public 
part had changed the eager, ami- 
able youth into a somewhat grim 
old man, and the mobile mind had 
grown rigid. The grievous injuries 
growing out of Preston Brooks’ 
contemptible attack had done their 
share; they prematurely aged the 
man, and irreparably damaged his 
magnificent physique. But Adams, 
though quite unable to appreciate 
the grandeur of the older Sumner, 
had a valid insight, for Washing- 
ton had damaged the man more 
than Brooks’ eane. Especially was 
he a pathetic figure in these latter 
days, the heyday of Grantism. No 
suitable society existed for him in 
Washington. He was lost in the 
sea of vulgarity and corruption. 
Like so many of the old Civil War 
idealists, he did not quite under- 
stand this weird post-war world. 
He tried a belated marriage with a 
young wife, and it ended tragical- 
lv. He lived alone in his house on 
H Street surrounded by his pic- 
tures and his books, a tragic figure. 
His weakened heart suffered terri- 
ble attacks of angina. Finally, he 
had to leave his beloved Republican 
party, for it had fallen into the 
hands of rascals and thieves. 

Above all, of course, he felt him- 
self beaten in his great battle for 
equal rights. And he had to endure 
denunciation — worse, ridicule — 
from the new political leaders to 
whom he was an amusing anach- 
ronism, sometimes a troublesome 
one. At length they read him out 
of the party, took away his treas- 
ured post as Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman, defeated his 
last valiant effort to enact his Civil 
Rights bill. They derided his con- 


1The Education of Henry Adams 
(Modern Library edition), p. 102, p. 252. 


stitutional theories as madness—he 
had said ‘‘there can be no State 
Rights against Human Rights’’— 
and they derided him as a windy 
orator without political intelli- 
gence. He had to endure the taunts 
of Conkling, Morton and Chandler 
in the Senate; and the man who 
had once answered Stephen Doug- 
las and the Southern slave-lords in 
memorable phrases r’___ was silent, 
save for the one great speech in 
which he denounced and left the 
party. Finally he died of the heart 
disease—and many plain people 
felt they had lost a great friend. 
But official Washington, busy with 
things into which Sumner fitted 
not at all, scarcely knew that he 
was gone. 


Il. 


The foregoing may suggest some- 
thing of the tragedy of Sumner’s 
life. The other half of the tragedy 
is even more bitter. For through- 
out his various trials the senator 


_ from Massachusetts retained a firm 


faith that posterity would redeem 
him and recognize his worth. He 
was almost absurdly concerned to 
keep the record straight, so that 
future generations would know 
where he stood. His letters and 
even his speeches are liberally 
strewn with expressions of confi- 
dence that though the principles 
he advocated might not prevail in 
his own time, they were sure to 
do so in the future—and he would 
be known as their prophet. He 
was vain, in the sense of a love of 
fame—which, George Santayana 
has said, is the highest form of 
vanity. His own life had brought 
him some fame, but not much; he 
was never a popular hero, though 
for a time after his ‘‘martyrdom 
at Brooks’ hands, amid the enthu- 
siasms of the anti-slavery struggle, 
he threatened to be, and in his 
last years he was a leader of lost 
eauses, seemingly estranged from 
the masses of his fellows. An un- 
bending man of principle, he had 
sacrificed, as he saw it, popularity 
in order to stand against expedi- 
ency for the sake of his ideals, and 
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he counted on posterity to vindi- 
eate him. But posterity failed him. 

There were always a few, of 
course, who in his lifetime paid 
him an almost religious homage; 
and when he died, there were many 
thoughtful people who felt that he 
would go down in our history as 
a great man. Senator Hoar thought 
him “the greatest American states- 
man since Revolutionary times,’’ 
and others shared the view. There 
was a moral grandeur to his purity 
and his high idealism, his firm ad- 
herence to great principles, that 
seemed to bid fair to outlive all 
the lesser faults which sometimes 
exasperated his more prosaic con- 
temporaries. More than any other 
statesman he had symbolized the 
ideals of the Civil War in the 
North. He had been a symbol of 
uncompromising resistance to slav- 
ery, and then he had been a symbol 
of uncompromising fidelity to the 
principle of equal rights after the 
war. If subsequent eras recognized 
the worth of these things, they 
eould hardly avoid recognizing 
Sumner. 

It did not turn out this way. 
To a few, mostly radicals and 
dreamers, he has always remained 
a hero. Within forty years after 
his death he was the subject, or 
the victim perhaps, of as many un- 
critically laudatory biographies as 
any American statesman, after 
Lincoln. Yet since then he has dis- 
appeared completely from popular 
biography, indeed from any kind 
of biography. With the passing 
of those who had actually known 
him or felt his immediate influ- 
ence he passed, not of course from 
history, but from the popular 
mind—to which he has been recent- 
ly restored to a certain degree by 
a revival of the idealism of racial 
equality. Meanwhile the historians 
drubbed him most unmercifully. 
pouring forth vials of scorn and 
contempt. 

Examination of a representative 
selection of works in American his- 
tory published in this century re- 
veals a bias against Sumner which 
goes to the extent of very serious 
distortion and even patent false- 
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hood. As an example of (a) bias, 
there is the emphasis commonly 
placed on weaknesses in his charac- 
ter and personality, no mention or 
very slight mention being made of 
praiseworthy qualities. He has 
customarily been depicted as vain, 
garrulous, opinionated, impracti- 
eal, snobbish. Now there is a grain 
of truth in all these indictments, 
as any eandid person would have 
to admit after a thorough study of 
Sumner; the present writer has 
made such a study, and he admits 
them. But they have been exag- 
gerated out of all proportion; and 
the fact that Sumner was also high- 
minded, courageous, generous, in- 
corruptible, lovable, highly intelli- 
gent, a serious thinker, an inspir- 
ing leader and often an effective 
one—is usually overlooked. There 
is an evident bias here; his- 
torians have searched for slanders, 
have quoted Sumner’s enemies 
(Grant, MeCulloch, Bancroft Da- 
vis, ete.) while ignoring the trib- 
utes of his friends, have failed to 
take circumstances into account— 
have, in brief, approached him with 
hostile rather than sympathetic in- 
tent. 

As for (b), serious distortion, 
merging into (c), downright false- 
hood, one example of this is the 
canard that Sumner fought for Ne- 
ero rights but shunned or hated 
Negroes in his personal contacts. 
This apparently stems from the 
petulant observation of Gideon 
Welles, based on what evidence we 
do not know, that Sumner had 
‘ove for Negroes in the abstract’’ 
but was ‘‘unwilling to fellowship 
with them, though he thinks he 
is”; and also on an observation of 
Andrew Johnson’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, Hugh MeCulloch, of 
course a bitter enemy of Sumner. 
to the effect that Sumner was 
‘‘eold’’ to appeals of needy colored 
people—another vague allegation. 
and apparently based on gossip. 
It is interesting to watch the tale 
crow with the telling: 

“Tt is rather interesting to observe 
that, although he contended that the 
negro ought to be given the ballot as 
an inherent right, he detested negroes. 
... personally. He did not want them 


around him, and would not shake 
hands with them.”? 

“... an eerie, evil genius . . . spin- 
ning tenuous spider-webs of far- 
fetched theory about negro equality— 
theories to improve the legal status of 
the very negroes whose physical pres- 
ence left him cold.’ 

“Sumner’s sympathy for the race 
was purely intellectual; for the indi- 
vidual negro he felt repulsion.”4 


All this is plainly false; Sumner 
had numerous colored friends both 
in Washington and Boston, with 
whom he often visited and dined; 
three of them were at his bedside 
when he died; the hand of friend- 
ship he always extended to the Ne- 
gro members of Congress, and the 
help he gave them is well knowr. 
This distortion is perhaps due more 
to racial prejudice than to Sumner 
prejudice. The bias against Sum- 
ner is, indeed, to a large extent, 
naturally enough, a bias against 
what he stood for : equal rights, ra- 
cial equality, the Radical theory 
of reconstruction. 


The most serious distortion and 
falsehood, then, concerns Sumner’s 
role and his motives in Reconstruc- 
tion. He is alleged, first, to have 
been motivated by hatred of the 
South and a thirst for vengeance. 
Second, he is lumped with other 
Radical Republicans as one who 
wanted to hold the South ‘‘pros- 
trate’ for partisan political rea- 
sons: in order to keep the Republi- 
ean party in power. Here we en- 
ter a field of bias which is obvious- 
ly larger than Sumner: it is the 
whole vexed question of Recon- 
struction. That is another paper: 
indeed, another book. But so far 
as concerns Sumner there are evi- 
dent facts seldom presented. One 
is that almost all men of character 
who were Sumner’s political oppo- 
nents paid tribute to him as hon- 
est, sincere, unselfish, serving the 
publie welfare as he conceived it, 
a man to be distinguished sharply 
from the rest of the ‘‘radicals’’; 
see, for instance the private trib- 
utes of Montgomery Blair and 


“W. E. Woodward, Meet General Grant, 
p. 375. 

3G. F. Milton, The Age of Hate, p. 33. 

4W. L. Fleming, The Sequel of Appo- 
matoz, p. 123. 
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Gideon Welles.5 What others may 
have done for power, he certainly 
did simply because he believed in 
the great principle of Equal Rights, 
in protection for the Negro, and in 
the ideal of a nation that must be 
morally united on the basis of free- 
dom and equality. .. . Another is 
that Sumner, so far from being 
‘‘vindictive,’’?’ not only stood 
against punishment of the Confed- 
erate leaders but earned the cen- 
sure of many in the North by con- 
stantly asking that all military rec- 
ords of the war be effaced. What 
he asked was not punishment but 
a genuine social reconstruction of 
the South; not vengeance on the 
whites, but justice for the Negroes. 
In this he may have been wrong 
in principle or wrong in strategy ; 
what is certain is that his motives 
were not base. 

The real tragedy of Sumner, 
then, was the failure of his ideals. 
Sumner gambled on being the hero 
of a moral crusade, the prophet of 
a great idea. In the Civil War and 
Reconstruction he made himself the 
symbol of equal rights, racial 
equality, and a new kind of moral 
unity for the nation which would 
set a pattern for the national spirit 
and the national institutions to fol- 
low. But these ideals met with in- 
itial defeat. If they are ever real- 
ized, as one has faith they will be, 
Sumner’s reputation may improve. 
One feels happy to report that the 
historians’ opinion of Sumner 
shows faint. signs of changing, in 
the same measure as their opinion 
of Reconstruction is undergoing a 
slow change away from the older 
violent pro-Johnson, anti-Radical 
bias. He is occasionally recognized 
as an honest man; the egregious 
slanders are less often aired; his 
idealism gains a grudging tribute 
now and then; the ecruder errors 
of fact and attribution of motives 
are not so common. Perhaps in the 
end, after all, half of his tragedy 
may be wiped out, and a kinder 
posterity may give him the recog- 
nition for which he so yearned. At 
least he would have delighted to 


5Wm. E. Smith, The Blair Family in 
Politics, II, p. 468. 
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know of the rise of an articulate 
group of Negro students of the 
past who see in him a noble friend 
of their race; for he never con- 
ceived of a higher honor than to be 
known as the champion of equality 
and a helper of the oppressed. 





Barbarism at the 
Capitol 


(Continued from page 130) 


Much of his time for three and 
a half years Sumner spent in Eu- 
rope. In June, 1860 he again ad- 
dressed the Senate. The subject 
under discussion was still the ad- 
mission of Kansas as a free state, 
and as he remarked in the opening 
sentences, he resumed the discus- 
sion precisely where he had left 
off more than four years before— 
‘‘The Barbarism of Slavery.’’ 





The Cuney Family 


(Continued from page 125) 


‘*As music historian Mrs. Hare 
takes high rank. She collected 
data in this field for more than a 
generation. She exhibited her per- 
sonal collection of Aframerican 
and Creole music and Early Amer- 
ican music which dates chronologi- 
cally from 120 years ago. As a 
writer on music subjects she was a 
valued contributor to the Music 
Quarterly, the Musical Observer, 
the Christian Science Monitor, Mu- 
sical America, and many other 
newspapers and magazines of the 
first order. For a number of years 
she edited the column of music 
notes for the Crisis. As a writer 
of distinction outside of the field 
of music she attracted wide atten- 
tion with published works of real 
literary value. In this list may be 
ineluded a biography of her father 
and an anthology of poems called 
The Message of the Trees. 

‘During recent years Mrs. Hare 
found time to establish in’ Boston 
the Musical Art Studio. Together 
with the musical activities of an 
art centre, she fostered and pro- 
moted a “Little Theatre’’ move- 
ment among the Negroes of Bos- 
ton. Included in the plays pro- 
duced her original play ‘‘ Antar,” 


written around the life of the 
Arabian poet, was staged in Bos- 
ton under her personal direction. 
Concurrently with these activities 
Mrs. Hare has appeared with great 
success as recitalist, with William 
Howard Richardson, the baritone, 
at such educational centers as 
Wellesley College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Albany (New York) His- 
torical and Art Association, and 
elsewhere in costume recitals of 
music of the Orient and the Trop- 
ies. 

‘*To do any one of these things 
well would be a distinct achieve- 
ment, but to do all of these ac- 
ceptedly as Mrs. Hare did is truly 
amazing. As a crowning achieve- 
ment she gave us an authoritative 
record of Negro Musicians and 
Their Music—a book that is more 
than an anthology, in fact a source 
book of great value to musicians, 
music lovers and all others who 
wish to be well informed on mat- 
ters of artistic racial development 
and progress.”’ 


The Third Party 


(Continued from page 122) 


disposed to join with the progres- 
sive Democrats of the North and 
West to enact these required laws, 
are likewise charged with insin- 
cerity. Many are daily remarking 
that the Republicans also are seek- 
ing to corral Negro voters and, if 
they pass such measures they will 
never enforce them as they failed 
to do in the case of other such laws 
after the Civil War. The Republi- 
can party threw the Negroes over- 
board in 1877 after they saw the 
possibility of carrying elections 
without their support in the South. 
The present political play, it is 
said, is a step in the same direction. 

The third party movement in the 
United States has served to upset 
the expectations of the two older 
parties but has never succeeded 
except in cases where the third 
party supplanted one of the two 
old parties. The American or 
Know-nothing party was a move- 
ment to register politically the sen- 
timent of an element against for- 
eign-born citizens, especially Cath- 
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olics, and it could not long thus 
endure. The Liberty party, 
launched by anti-slavery forces, 
doubtless defeated Henry Clay for 
the presidency in 1844, but found 
it necessary by 1848 to coalesce 
with the Free Soilers, another third 
party opposed to the extension of 
slavery. The latter served as a 
transition ageney by which the 
anti-slavery elements left both the 
Whig and Democratic parties to 
found the new Republican party 
which supplanted the Whigs. They 
died of an unsuccessful attempt to 
swallow slavery. Inasmuch as the 
Republican party came near elect- 
ing Freemont president in 1856, 
only two years after its organiza- 
tion, and elected Lincoln in 1860, 
the political scene was again domi- 
nated by two major parties as be- 
fore. After the Civil War the 
Greenback party and the Populist 
party likewise menaced the rule 
of the two-party system, but the 
proposals of the former proved to . 
be unsound and those of the latter 
were adopted in the main by the 
Democratic party. The Socialist 
and Prohibition parties never at- 
tained the position of a following 
large enough to disrupt the two- 
party system. 

Uncertainty of Law 
(Continued from page 144) 
‘*New Deal,’’ endeavored also to 
change the complexion of the court 
to assure the continuance of these 
reforms. To such a proposal the 
majority of the people of the Unit- 
ed States objected, but he finally 
reached the same end by availing 
himself of the opportunity to ap- 
point liberals to the vacancies 
which occurred in the Court during 
the twelve years he served as the 
chief executive of the nation. ‘‘The 
voice of the people’is the voice of 
70d,’’ as it is sometimes phrased. 
but it is not always clear exactly 
what is the voice of the United 
States Supreme Court. We rejoice 
when these decisions are favorable 
to our needs and purposes, and 
when to the contrary we contrive 
in some way to change the com- 

plexion of the Court. 
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THE UNCERTAINTY OF LAW IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


ration of powers we have long boasted that 

we have an ideal instrument of government. 
Congress makes the laws, the courts interpret them 
and the president executes them. And yet, the sys- 
tem is not so simple as that. Congressmen them- 
selves sometimes weigh measures very carefully to 
determine whether or not they conform to the pat- 
tern required by the Constitution of the United 
States and those bills apparently conflicting with 
the fundamental law are not usually enacted. The 
president of the country, in initiating legislation 
by making recommendations to the national legis- 
lature, exercises the same precaution as to the con- 
stitutionality of his proposals before they are sub- 
mitted. In the final analysis, however, it is the pre- 
rogative of the judiciary to say whether or not a 
measure contravenes the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. Thus law in the United States is not what 
the law says but what the highest court says that 
it is. 

In view of this fact it is difficult to say what is 
or what is not law in the United States until the 
measure in question has been thus adjudicated, 
and even this procedure does not always mean 
finality. For example, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century there was a difference of opin- 
ion as to whether the Constitution of the United 
States was pro-slavery or anti-slavery. The aboli- 
tionists were divided in their opinions on this mat- 
ter. Most citizens, in face of the three compromises 
on slavery incorporated into the Constitution. 
thought of the instrument only as pro-slavery. The 
Dred Scott decision which was intended to settle 
that question very much unsettled it by the dictum 
which neither conformed with history nor with the 
opinions of the majority of the people of this coun- 
try, although it might be defended as constitu- 
tional. The Civil War was the reversal of that de- 
cision; but that upheaval did not result in making 
Negroes citizens. They thought that they were 
citizens, and for about a decade exercised the func- 
tions of citizens in accordance with the Civil War 
Amendments and special United States statutes; 


l N our system of government based on the sepa- 


but the subsequent appointees to the United States 
Supreme Court either struck down all such mea- 
sures by their reactionary interpretation or by evad- 
ing the constitutional questions involved, leaving 
Negoes no guaranteed rights except that of physi- 
cal freedom. Even this right became impaired 
by peonage laws and local customs which had the 
sanction of law. 

In recent years the Supreme Court with less 
biased members has shown a tendency to face more 
courageously the constitutional questions involv- 
ing the rights once assured the Negro by the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof. This 
more liberal interpretation of the Constitution 
seems to be approved by the majority of the en- 
lightened people of the country, but it is militantly 
opposed by the backward areas under the influence 
of the demagogues who represent them in Con- 
gress. This very situation brings up the question 
as to whether our highest court endeavors to in- 
terpret the constitution or tries to reflect the opin- 
ion of the majority of the citizens. It is rare that 
the tribunal gives a decision which is unacceptable 
to the majority of the people. Most of the men 
appointed to the United States Supreme Court 
have had some experience in politics, and some 
have resigned from that tribunal to reenter polli- 
tics. Yet when a citizen accepts service on the 
bench he is supposed to divest himself of politics 
ind interpret the law with equal justice to all. We 
are compelled to doubt sometimes, however, that 
a politician can so easily forget his partisan prac- 
tices and administer justice as becomes a just judge. 

Statesmen have had difficulty in changing from 
their attitude of considering the Supreme Court 
as political. This was shown in the comment of 
William Henry Seward on the Dred Scott De- 
cision when he said, “Whether it recede or not we 
shall reorganize the Court and thus reform its 
political sentiment and practices and bring them in 
harmony with the Constitution and the laws of 
Nature.” Franklin Delano Roosevelt, frustrated 


in the carrying out of the laws enacted under the 
(Continued on page 143) 








